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MARTYRS ACCORDING TO BERNARD SHAW. 
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os HE most unique contribution to hagiography that ever 

Aw issued from the pen of man has burst upon the 

literary world. And the hand that wielded the pen 

is that of the ever-original, ever-elusive, ever-non- 

Christian, Mr. Bernard Shaw. It is quite the 

seas Siaktion, you will note, for a writer to choose for his theme 

something in which he does not believe. What the centuries were 

spent in constructing, the present age is bent on destroying. Mr. 

Galsworthy is attacking that venerable but obsolete domestic con- 

tract known as wedlock. Mr. Wells has doomed for aye that 

atrophied social institution, the state. And Mr. Shaw, who is noth- 

ing if not ultra-fashionable, has blasted forever the supernatural 
character of Christian martyrs. 

The first feeling of the reader of Androcles and the Lion is 
one of wrath. ‘The next is one of astonishment and wonder. Can it 
be that this is the twentieth century of the Christian era? Some- 
where in a remote past there is record of Roman comedians who 
delighted the hearts of pagan emperors with their mimicry of 
Christian rites. But that was when Christianity hid itself away in 
catacombs and came forth only to torture and death. I, for one, as 
I read Androcles and the Lion, could fancy the enthusiasm with 
which those old comedians would have hailed Mr. Shaw’s play. 
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Excruciatingly funny! Ridiculously humorous! Just the sort of 
stuff to tickle the tastes of audiences whose chosen diversion was 
to make game of Christianity. 

But Mr. Shaw, please observe, did not write Androcles and the 
Lion for them, but for Christians of this twentieth century. Could 
it be that he expected his audience to enjoy the same spectacle that 
would have delighted pagans centuries back? However that may 
be, the vogue enjoyed by Mr. Shaw’s writings and the extent of the 
audience which will view Androcles and the Lion, make imperative 
the consideration of this unique contribution to literature and unbe- 
lief from the viewpoint of the Catholic. 

Mr. Shaw is undeniably clever. The triteness of the remark 
calls for an apology; but it is one of the few compliments that can 
safely be paid him, and like most compliments it is just a bit hack- 
neyed. As a thorough-going, conscientious humorist, he has 
grasped the principle that humor is based on the incongruous. The 
greater the incongruity, the more titillating the humor; the more 
serious the subject, the greater its possibilities for burlesque. So, 
though you may picture Napoleon as the greatest genius of all 
military dramas, you cannot but appreciate the ridiculous humor of 
The Man of Destiny. Czsar may be in your eyes the most potent 
figure of ancient history, the incarnation of Roman dominance, 
shrewdness, courage and physical energy; you will none the less 
find Mr. Shaw’s picture of the Roman delightfully amusing. You 
may be moved to swear; you will surely be moved to laugh. And 
your laugh will have something of a sly chuckle about it, for Mr. 
Shaw has shown the daring to trifle with such titantic characters. 
The very potentness of the subjects, the innate grandeur and 
conscious magnificence of proportion by contrast make possible, 
when the subjects are treated humorously, an incongruity in- 
describably funny. 

But when Mr. Shaw talked of Napoleon and Cesar, be it noted, 
he was speaking to persons but vaguely interested in these men. 
We admire them, yes; we take them seriously, of course; but not 
half so seriously as we Americans take doughty General Stark or 
our British brothers take Colin Campbell. Mr. Shaw is not speaking 
in French to Frenchmen, nor in Latin to Romans; but in English 
to men who waged victorious war with the emperor, and who are 
descended from the men brave Julius tried to conquer. Let him‘ 
touch with the pen of the humorist the character of Nelson or of 

Washington, and unless Englishmen and Americans have lost ut- 
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terly their love for the men who saved their nations, the raciest 
absurdity in Nelson or the “ killingest ” bulls on the lips of Wash- 
ington would fall flatter than the stalest jests. Reverence has 
swallowed up the possibility of humor. 

And now the thing that rouses anger in every thoughtful 
Christian, is just the fact that in Androcles and the Lion Mr. Shaw 
has chosen for purposes of mirth persons not only worthy of 
serious consideration—that may be a humorist’s privilege—but 
‘persons worthy of the highest reverence—and that is sacrilege. 
One may jest, if he cares to be so convention-bound, at mothers-in- 
law; they are merely serious. But the blood of a thousand sons 
rises to boiling point if he dares to jest at mothers. 

So when Mr. Shaw chooses to make merry with the Christian 
martyrs, the men and women ir. whose blood was written ineffaceably 
a record of the faith and the hope that was in them, he offends 
mortally the sons and daughters of those martyrs, the Christians of 
to-day. He makes mock of heroes and heroines who merit not only 
serious consideration but the deepest reverence, of men and women 
whose very garments wet with their blood a mighty Church has 
preserved as too sacred for profane touch. And clever though he 
be, Mr. Shaw is no more capable of appreciating and understanding 
the martyrs who died rather than sacrifice to a false god than the 
veriest pagan. 

If Mr. Shaw means us to take his characters seriously, he 
has—intentionally or not, that matters little—betrayed the most 
lamentable want of historic insight, the most amazing incapacity to 
interpret noble motives and lofty aspirations. If—and this view 
I prefer to assume—he means Androcles and the Lion to be a piece 
of ridiculous humor, a piece of burlesque not unlike the animal 
extravaganzas of our childhood days, then he has made the mistake 
of choosing a subject quite incapable of humorous treatment. He 
has sacrificed the inbred ideals of millions of his fellowmen for the 
sake of a rather mediocre farce. In either case, Mr. Shaw is wrong, 
utterly, hopelessly wrong. 

As a subject for humor, martyrs quite fail of their purpose. 
They fail of their own nature; they fail because of the audience to 
whom the humor is addressed. Regarding the latter, a careful 
distinction is necessary. It is quite true that people have gone home 
with aching sides from Androcles and the Lion. The London critics 
soundly rated—though not from any ethical motive—the metropoli- 
tan audiences that roared when Androcles and Megaera fell in a 
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heap on their bundle, that rocked in their seats when Spintho, cheap 
craven, rushed from the stage into the jaws of the beast, and that 
howled at the absurdity of imperial Cesar chased by a property lion. 

If Mr. Shaw is writing for the present thoughtless theatre-going 
public, this humor has been eminently successful. But, if Mr. 
Shaw is aiming at taking a place among the literary giants of all 
time—and I rather fancy he is—he has quite misjudged the fair- 
ness and unprejudice of true critics. Humor that gives pain is no 
true humor at all. If it does pass down into history, it is only to 
be ranked with the sneers of Swift and the glittering invective of 
Junius. Laughter lies close to tears; but the jest that in aiming 
at the first brings also the second, fails in that primal requisite of all 
true humor—it brings no light, no joy into human souls. The 
just critic of literature, who is also a just critic of history, will read 
in the humor of Androcles and the Lion the pain that it has caused 
Christian hearts, and recognizing its true basis will condemn its 
author. 

Conceive, then, the persons about whom Mr. Shaw plays his 
lightning and flourishes his bladder and slapstick: men and women 
on the brink of eternity ; men and women who are sacrificing home, 
friends, love, fortune, all that the human heart clings to, for the 
sake of a principle that embraces the basic facts of time and 
eternity, of earth and the unfathomable beyond; men and women 
who are brave in the face of torture, strong in their sense of truth, 
heroes, martyrs, saints. Perhaps the sight of an actor garbed as 
St. Francis of Assisi dancing the highland fling, his tattered brown 
habit whirling like the cloak of a dervish, would impress the ob- 
server, unacquainted with the great saint, as ludicrously funny. 
But to one who has come to know the man of the poor, and knowing, 
to love him, the sight would be repellant, nauseating. 

And to see Christian martyrs, in very truth our blood brothers 
in the Faith, serving as comedians in a farce, strikes no reéchoing 
chord of humor in a soul tinctured ever so slightly with the creed of 
Christ. It is impossible to conceive of a comedy based on the execu- 
tion of Mary Stuart or of Marie Antoinette. Schiller wrote a mas- 
terly tragedy about the former; but not even the most daring dram- 
atist would dare to pivot a comedy about the death of either. It is 
impossible to conceive of a door-slamming, mistaken identity farce 
with Nathan Hale as leading “ comedy; ” nor with the victims of the 
Black Hole as the vehicles for puns and topical witticisms. Mr. 
Shaw was never more original than when he chose to make Christian 
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martyrs his comedians. And Mr. Shaw will find when the hollow 
laughter of a thoughtless public has died down—as die it surely 
will—that his originality has failed. 

Mr. Shaw’s art, and the statement needs no apology, has much 
of the art of a literary caricaturist about it. All ultra-realists are 
such in fact if not in theory. The glass they hold up to nature is 
concave or convex or just a bit off in its true image. Now in his 
highest type, the caricaturist holds a lofty place in literature. Cer- 
vantes was a caricaturist. Shakespeare, when he gave us Falstaff, 
was a literary caricaturist. Dickens in his Mr. Pickwick was a 
caricaturist, and greater for that very fact. 

But a caricature, at least as I understand it, has this one dis- 
tinguishing trait. It selects from the group of qualities that com- 
pose the person or class of persons to be caricatured, the one salient 
quality that makes them conspicuous. This quality it accentuates, 
it exaggerates; upon this it throws the play of light and shadow, 
bringing it into strong relief. 

The purpose of a caricaturist is by no means essentially hu- 
morous; for the caricature by its very accentuation brings vividly 
before the imagination the one quality that makes that person what 
he is. But suppose the caricaturist takes some unimportant point, 
some quality that the person possesses in common with a score, a 
hundred, a host of his fellowmen. Suppose he accentuates and ex- 
aggerates and fills it out with high light and deep shadow. He 
would be like an artist who in caricaturing William II. would 
present him with gigantic eyebrows instead of gigantic mustaches. 
He would give us a caricature of a score, a hundred, or a host of 
possible persons, but not one distinctive of the person he aims at 
portraying. 

Precisely in this do I conceive the art of Mr. Shaw to be at 
fault. The one thing that makes Napoleon great is not his pedantry, 
his prudishness, his inflated vanity. I know a host of college pro- 
fessors more pedantic, of masculine spinsters more prudish, or cross- 
ing policemen more vain and conceited. These qualities he shares 
with the smallest and meanest of us. The thing that marks Na- 
poleon off from every other human being is his genius for com- 
mand, based on a sublime self-confidence and a masterful sway over 
the hearts and affections of men. Cesar, possibly, was vain, dread- 
fully absent minded, no doubt—for example he found no difficulty in 
dictating to four stenographers at once. So were Caius Balbus 
and Rufus Fulvidus; yet they did not bring the Roman Republic 
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to their feet. When Mr. Shaw handles Napoleon and Cesar, he 
insists on treating them regardless of their great personal, pre- 
éminent gifts, just as mere ordinary human beings. Such they 
emphatically were not. His caricature accentuated the pedantry 
of Napoleon. Change the name, and the character will do for a 
bookish professor of engineering. He throws into vivid light the 
vanity of Cesar. Mutato nomine, the part will do for our corner 
barber; he, too, is getting dreadfully bald. 

Of course, it is ludicrous to see Napoleon and Cesar acting just 
like the rest of men, forgetting names, flirting clumsily and so on; 
but acting just like the rest of men would never have made them 
Napoleon or Cesar. Some day a Shaw of the future will attempt 
a play with Mr. Shaw of the present for his hero. He will represent 
him as taking coffee and a roll for breakfast, just as Jones of Anyold 
Place does; quarrelling with his tailor, just as every second man in 
London does; but he will pass over without a word the brilliant 
audacity that manifests itself in plays, poses and impertinences. 
For that is the only thing that makes Mr. Shaw, Mr. Shaw. So 
when he comes to caricature a band of Christian martyrs, he pic- 
tures them as laughing as hysterically and as boisterously as gallery- 
gods; as flirting in a mild, rather insipid fashion; as singing hymns 
like a crowd at a street corner prayer meeting; as bandying epigrams 
that savor of a dinner party or a lawn féte. But he passes over 
with scarcely a touch the great quality that makes a martyr a 
martyr—the known determination to die rather than to betray the 
known truth. 

Eliminate the flirting, and I am quite ready to grant the pos- 
sibility of the rest. Martyrs, we know, went joyously to martyr- 
dom; that was part of their code of honor. Indeed, nothing in all 
Androcles and the Lion even remotely approaches the grim humor 
of St. Lawrence’s request to his executioners to turn him over on 
the gridiron, as his right side was quite done. But to accentuate 
this quality to the detriment of their great characteristic, is to miss 
the point that makes the caricature true. And this is what Mr. 
Shaw has done. In this, as in so many of his other plays, he has 
stuck up before us a set of pretty, decorated figures, who when they 
speak give forth the voice of Mr. Shaw; who when they pose strike 
the attitudes of Mr. Shaw; who when they attempt to think, think 
the thoughts and sentiments of Mr. Shaw. 

Many of the editors and critics have seen fit to take Mr. Shaw’s 


play quite seriously. Perhaps he did mean it to be taken so. 
4 
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Perhaps Androcles and the Lion is a fable play with a serious pur- 
port. If so, then on this count Mr. Shaw is even more at fault than 
on the other. If Androcles and the Lion be an attempt to give forth 
Mr. Shaw’s views on the subject of martyrs, then I shudder for Mr. 
Shaw’s views. 

It would seem that the principle for which Christian martyrs 
died was quite too clear and obvious to need explanation nowadays. 
But when I read this remarkable play, I found that Mr. Shaw had 
succeeded in so thoroughly obscuring it as to render it almost un- 
recognizable. That is the very thing that makes the plays of Mr. 
Shaw so baffling to the average playgoer. There is a gleam of 
truth here and there, but so faint as to be quickly lost in the 
shadows. What does he mean? Whom is he attacking? What is 
he really preaching? What principles is he substituting for those 
he derides or ignores? The agile Mr. Shaw gives little clue to his 
purpose, and only the most careful sifting brings it to light. So, 
after an evening at Androcles and the Lion, one might well ask in 
amazement, “ Then why did Christian martyrs die?” Mr. Shaw 
fails adequately to state. The true principle of martyrdom which 
flits vaguely through the play, is thoroughly obscured by false prin- 
ciples satirically treated. May I repeat this true principle, which 
my reader undoubtedly already knows? 

The Christian martyrs, most of them converted pagans, had 
given up family and their rights as citizens of the empire, to profess 
faith in a proscribed religion. That religion taught them with 
absolute conviction the Divinity of Christ, the sole dominion of one 
omnipotent God, the immortality of their souls, and the truth of 
the Church. In their eyes the religion of the pagans was devil 
worship, and at least one of them was slain for preaching in the 
face of his judges that the gods of the Gentiles were devils. They 
could no more recognize the coexistent truth of a second and diver- 
gent religion, than a modern astronomer could believe in the co- 
existent truth of the Ptolemaic and Copernican systems. They were 
absolutely intolerant with the intolerance of all persons who are 
thoroughly convinced of the truth of their position. : 

According to the Roman law which deified in its emperor the 
power and omnipotence of the state, adherence to another than the 
established religion was treason. Though as one of Mr. Shaw’s 
characters categorically states, neither the emperor nor any educated 
man in Rome might have believed in the state religion as more than 
a political expedient, the blame laid by the pagans on Christianity 
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for the downfall of the empire, which they attributed to the wrath 
of the deserted gods shows that, with the people at least, the old 
religion was very much of a reality. But for state purposes, it was 
enough that outward conformity should be given; the conscience 
could be of any religious cast or no religious cast as it chose. 

But even this outward conformity, the Christians uncondi- 
tionally and with the highest possible justification refused. They 
refused to live externally a lie that their whole souls repudiated. 
To them the throwing of a grain of incense on the altar of Jupiter 
—the test of orthodoxy—was the acknowledgment, publicly and 
formally, that Christ was false and Jupiter true. That grain of 
incense was a tribute paid to devils; it was an acknowledgment that - 
everything they professed as highest truth and loved as highest 
beauty, was false and a sham. What mattered it if in their heart of 
hearts they had built up a sanctuary to the true God? In the eyes of 
all men they had denied Him. ‘Their faith in their God was not 
strong enough to stand the test of death. And because they were 
true to their principles, they chose a brutal martyrdom. 

And for my single self, I can think of nothing nobler. The 
ages ring with the praises of Socrates, martyr of truth. Yet 
Socrates, throughout all his life, lived a lie. He worshipped at the 
shrines of gods whose existence he denied. Cicero lived a lie; for 
the God he describes so eloquently in his essays was not the sleepy, 
lustful gourmand whom the Romans deified. Yet Cicero laid incense 
on the altar of Jupiter. The real ethical truth that one cannot think 
one thing and live another, that a lie is a lie no less when one lives 
it than when one utters it, found expression only with the advent 
of Christianity. The very ideal that we prize so highly to-day, 
absolute and unswerving loyalty to principle, was never more glori- 
ously maintained than by the Christian martyrs. 

Truth is absolute, dependent on no one. That I maintain the 
more vigorously, as it is more and more made a thing purely sub- 
jective. Yet if you stop to consider for a moment the possible 
consequences of casting that tiny grain of incense, you can see for 
yourself how false in practice, if not in theory, is the statement of 
Mr. Shaw; “the truth, if there be truth, needs no martyrs.” Let 
us suppose that the Christian martyrs had flung on the altar that 
tribute of incense. In the face of the world, which they were long- 
ing to convert, they proclaimed: Our love for Christ is less than 
our love of life; our conviction of the reality of a world of infinite 
delights of which we prate so much, is really far less strong than 
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our conviction of the reality of the world about us; our fear of 
God is not half so compelling as our fear of the lions. All that 
the Christian martyrs died to prove would have fallen into dust 
even as the grain of incense fell before the consuming fire. The 
mighty Church that was to regenerate the world would never have 
come forth from the catacombs, but would have found in them its 
eternal tomb. Christianity would be instead of a living, acting 
force, a bit of ancient history, unmourned and unsung. 

Throughout Androcles and the Lion, Mr. Shaw shows faint 
signs that he vaguely realizes this fundamental basis of Christian 
martyrdom. But, as was intimated, he is quite incapable of ap- 
preciating or understanding it, even though he were willing to dis- 
play it fairly. Mr. Shaw is not himself a Christian, and quite 
obviously he considers that the Christian religion is a tissue of senti- 
ments, a pious subjective feeling without any radical basis in ob- 
jective truth. 

There Mr. Shaw is historically wrong. Whatever be the effect 
of the principle that deeds not dogmas count in modern religions, 
the early Church and the present martyr-bearing Church is es- 
sentially dogmatic. That is only another way of saying that it be- 
lieves and preaches an absolute, objective truth. Sentiments there 
were and are, sentiments of love, hope, zeal and sacrifice. But it 
is a love that is founded on the dogma of the Fatherhood and 
generous providence of God; hope that has for its basis the dogma 
that God is omnipotent, and that Christ, His divine Son, died to 
save sinners; zeal that was born of the dogma that the Christian 
creed is necessary for the world’s salvation; self-sacrifice that would 
be unintelligible without the dogmas of a future world, personal 
immortality, the pricelessness of virtue, and the heinousness of sin. 

This view of the Christian religion the whole attitude of Mr. 
Shaw’s martyrs contradicts. Lavinia’s statement to the pagan cap- 
tain is particularly illuminating. ‘Do you think,” she says, “that I, a 
woman, would quarrel with you for sacrificing to a woman god like 
Diana if Diana meant to you what Christ meant to me? No, we 
should kneel side by side before her altar like two children.” Such 
a sentiment no Christian martyr could possibly have uttered. It was 
not a question of feeling, but ultimately of belief. To a martyr, 
Christ was God; Diana the name for a devil. There was not the 
slightest possibility of a parallel. No fellow feeling with the devout 
of the pagan religion could even be imagined. 

In one instance, in the apostasy of Spintho, Mr. Shaw comes 
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very near the truth. Incidently, it is instructive to note the ex- 
planation given by Lavinia of her feelings toward martyrdom, in the 
light of this apostasy. She says: “When men who believe neither in 
their god nor mine...... drag me to the foot of a statue that has be- 
come the symbol for the terror and darkness through which they 
re when they ask me to pledge my soul before the people 
that this hideous idol is God, it is physically impossible...... If I 
took a pinch of incense in my hand and stretched it out over the 
altar fire, my hand would come back. My body would be true to 
my faith, even if you could corrupt my mind.” 

Now note carefully. The essence of her repugnance to apostasy 
is physical rather than supernatural. Faith might go, but the physical 
repugnance would remain. Like the mouse that she was physically 
incapable of handling, the incense brings with it a physical repulsion 
that conquers even where her mind fails. And later on when her 
“ faith has been oozing away minute by minute...... with stories 
and dreams fading away into nothing,” her physical repulsion to 
apostasy remains. When the physical repulsion fails, as in the case 
of Spintho, apostasy follows. With protestations of faith on his 
lips, with a conviction of the reality of the great truths, he flies 
to seek the altar of incense. His physical instinct was too weak to 
withstand the great reality of martyrdom. 

Every Christian reading of the apostasy of this vile creature 
instinctively breathes a sigh of relief. He recognizes as even Mr. 
Shaw must have done in creating him, that there was lacking the one 
thing necessary to make Spintho a martyr. That thing Mr. Shaw 
calls physical repulsion, physical courage, if you will. That thing 
the Christian calls codperation with the supernatural help of God. 
And just at this point it is that Mr. Shaw is incapable of understand- 
ing the Christian martyrs. 

The physical repulsion of Lavinia, unaided by the grace of 
God, could no more have carried her through the pangs of martyr- 
dom than the mental repulsion of Spintho. Physical feeling is 
overcome by physical feeling. The martyrs whose flaming bodies 
lighted the gardens of Nero, had far more than a physical repulsion 
to keep them loyal to their God. How could you physically or 
psychologically explain in a twelve-year old Agnes the courage of 
martyrdom? By a physical repulsion or a purely abstract convic- 
tion? The smile on the lips of the child Pancratius, the heroic 
cheerfulness of women and children who through fire and the rack, 
tearing with iron claws, scourging and mutilation went triumphantly 
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to their reward, cannot be explained by either of these theories. 

Deep down in their hearts the supernatural help of God, which Mr. 
, Shaw ignores or knows nothing of, was sustaining their souls, 
though their flesh shrank from the tortures. More than a mere 
belief in the truths of Christianity was sustaining them. A man 
may believe all that Christ teaches without having the courage to 
face a contemptuous sneer. The supernatural strength of God 
poured out upon His martyrs, and freely accepted by them, made 
children stronger than the fire that burned them, filled tortured 
maidens with the courage of a Joan of Arc, and sent physically 
broken patriarchs, like the aged Polycarp, rejoicing to their death. 
And because Mr. Shaw recognizes nothing of this, he has given us 
the travesty called Androcles and the Lion. 

The customary method of reproducing in their proper setting 
and with just proportions the persons who have made history, is by 
studying carefully the pictures tradition has handed down to us, 
comparing their dominant characteristics, weighing their motives, 
measuring their proportions in due perspective, collating and com- 
bining. ‘That is the customary method; but Mr. Shaw has thrown 
all custom to the winds. Where in the name of all that is history 
did he secure the originals of his martyrs? The answer is clearly 
more flattering to the imagination than to the historical insight of 
this clever playwright. For Androcles, Spintho, Lavinia, and Fer- 
rovius sprang full grown from the brain of Mr. Shaw. Their like 
was quite unknown heretofore. 

For one thing, however, we owe their creator the deepest grati- 
tude. Had he allowed his creatures in the end to be numbered 
among the martyrs of history, we could never have forgiven him. 
But—and here we pause to thank him sincerely—not one of his 
characters attains that honor. For once Mr. Shaw has been true 
to nature, and has done the obvious. Not even his ingeniousness 
could have gained for these pseudo-Christians the martyr’s crown. 

To whom shall we compare Androcles? I have turned the 
pages of the Roman Martyrology, that terse epitome of heroic 
faith, without finding anyone even remotely resembling this man 
of tabby cats. Perhaps somewhere in the ancient records of the 
Corinthian S. P. C. A., a personality like his may have slipped in. 
. But I am sure that the officers of that postulated society must have 
expelled him on discovery. The menagerie keeper was quite right 
in saying: “He is not a Christian.” His reason for refusing 
to sacrifice to Diana is surely very cogent. ‘“ She is a huntress and 
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kills things.” He really doesn’t think he could consent to go to 
heaven if he thought there were no animals there. The pain of 
martyrdom after all will not be so bad, for think how the lion will 
enjoy eating him. It is only the public denial of the faith that he 
dreads, and that not so intensely, as his advice to Ferrovius clearly 
shows. “If you could arrange for me to sacrifice when nobody was 
looking, I shouldn’t mind: But I must go into the arena with the 
rest. My honor, you know!” The character of Androcles is 
ridiculous, I admit; and his horse-play with the lion and the emperor 
may impress the frivolous playgoer as very funny; but as a type of 
Christian—ugh ! 

When the armies of Mohammed marched over Asia and Africa, 
they numbered in their ranks a host of licentious youths whose one 
ambition was to fall in battle, so that they might pass straight from 
this life of rottenness to the lustful paradise beyond. And when the 
wars of the Protestant Revolution were making Europe a battle- 
field, the vilest men of the times took sides in the conflict, fighting 
under the cloak of religion for the gratification of their basest 
passions. 

There is little need to dwell long on the character of the wretched 
Spintho. He was not even Christian in name. No man of his 
brutish nature could possibly have been attracted by the purely 
spiritual happiness promised the faithful Christian. The words of 
Androcles to him are surely significant: “ Heaven will be a very 
dull place for a man of your temperament.” If Mr. Shaw had de- 
sired to bring the truths of Christianity into contempt, he could not 
have adopted a more successful plan than that of placing them on 
the lips of Spintho. And yet his statements are only half truths. 
He is quite correct in saying that all martyrs go to heaven; but he 
has forgotten that only he is worthy of martyrdom whose soul has 
been cleansed from sin in the great love of Christ, and whose heart 
has effectively turned from the goods of earth to the goods of 
eternity. And I trust that in the midst of his disgust for the miser- 
able cant of this wretched man, the reader too will not forget these 
basic facts. 


Mr. Shaw has time and time declared that he does 
not believe in miracles. And because he does not he created 
Ferrovius. The wonderful conversions of the early Church 
must somehow be explained away, and satire is always an 
effective instrument where argument is lacking. The martyrs 
prior to the entrance of Ferrovius, tell in awestruck tones of 
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the conversions wrought by this newly-baptized Christian, just 
as the early Christians might have told among themselves of the 
wonderful conversions of Paul, so lately Saul. Then comes Ferro- 
vius himself, and the whole idea of miraculous conversions is crushed 
amid a roar of laughter. Not a miracle, but the fear inspired by 
this bull of a man has brought pagans to the faith. We see him 
towering above a trembling pagan, who is ready at his bidding to 
do anything, yes, even embrace Christianity; we hear him tell of 
the youth whose hair was turned white in a single night, but whose 
conversion he finally wrested from him. And the inference? As 
unfair and one-sided as an inference could possibly be; such ridic- 
ulous things have the Christians called miracles. Since he could 
not possibly refute them, Mr. Shaw has forced his audience to laugh 
at miracles. 

Just which one of the Christian martyrs Mr. Shaw had in 
mind when he conceived Lavinia, it is difficult to imagine. Mentally 
I placed her beside St. Cecilia, who like herself was a patrician. And 
on the one hand I saw a Christian maiden wedded to a pagan noble- 
man, impressing on his mind by her innate purity of soul the highest 
ideal of chastity and virtue. On the other I saw a Christian maiden 
on the brink of martyrdom, flirting with a Roman captain. I 
marked on the one hand, how this brave woman sent before her to 
death her husband and her brother-in-law whom she had converted ; 
while on the other I marked how this woman encouraged the 
apostasy. of her fellow-captives. On the one hand, I saw an heroic 
maiden bathed in her own blood, lying with a triple sword stroke in 
her delicate neck; on the other, I saw another Christian maiden, for- 
getful of the glory of martyrdom she had been so near to gaining, 
return to her home filled with the thought of her handsome captain. 
And as I noted throughout the supreme confidence of the one and 
the hesitancy and doubt of the other, I fancied that the ‘Church 
that honors a St. Cecilia would have been slow to place in its 


‘calendar a St. Lavinia. 


Mr. Shaw’s play, Androcles and the Lion, has more of the 
satire about it than we are at first inclined to suspect. You remem- 
ber the instances so frequently recurring in the history of the early 
persecutions where lions who had purposely been starved for days 
licked the feet of the defenceless martyrs, and could not be goaded 


_ on to do them the slightest hurt? The miracles, for miracles they 


were, which led many of the spectators to embrace Christianity, have 
been cleverly burlesqued by Mr. Shaw in Androcles and the Lion. 
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If when next you read of the miraculous docility of the ravening 
beasts fawning upon the Christian, you recall the romping horse-play 
of Androcles and his pet lion and smile, the satire has accomplished 
its purpose. 

More than that. The grain of truth that lurks here and there 
has so been placed as to make it sound more repellant than error. 
The truths of Christianity, even the most sublime, on the lips of a 
Spintho sound false and hollow. The prayer of Androcles and the 
cant humility of Ferrovius disgust us. And throughout there is 
just enough fun poked at Christian principles to make a weak-kneed 
Christian wish he were on the other side. 

When Cervantes drew his Don Quixote, he had a definite end in 
view. He was aiming the death blow at a decadent chivalry. 
When Aristophanes staged his comedies, he had in mind the cor- 
rection of what he considered abuses. ‘That is the proper object of 
satire. Mr. Shaw is the Aristophanes of to-day, but minus the 
motive. I was surely not aware that the abuse of being martyred 
was becoming over common nowadays. I was not even aware 
that Christianity for the last time had served with its stimulating 
hope, its sublime ideals, its soul-satisfying dogmas, the higher nature 
of man. When it becomes an abuse to die for the truth that is in 
one, when Christianity no longer brings light and hope to human 
souls, then Androcles and the Lion will find its place. In the long 
interim, I beg the reader to remember that Mr. Shaw was correct 
in every sense of the word when he called his drama a fable play. 





















THE CATHOLIC POETS OF BELGIUM. 


BY JOYCE KILMER. 


AT a recent meeting of the English Poetry Society, Mlle. 
Coppin,’ a distinguished Belgian poetess, who now, 
like so many of her compatriots, is a refugee in 
London, said: “I believe we have been too pros- 
ee a perous, too fond of pleasure. We are being purged 
and in our adversity we have found our nationality. If ever Eng- 
land, France, and Russia make a new Belgium, we shall be more 
simple and hard-working.” 

Those of us who believe that the character of a nation is, to 
a great extent, revealed in its literature cannot doubt that Mlle. 
Coppin’s words are true. Surely the sick fancies of Maurice 
Maeterlinck (to mention the most conspicuous of Belgian men of 
letters) could come into being only in a land suffering from over- 
much civilization, in a land whose citizens are too sophisticated 
for common and wholesome delights. Even more than the elaborate 
obscenities of Iwan Gilkin and Albert Giraud, Maeterlinck’s morbid 
studies of mental, spiritual, and physical degradation belong to 
that sort of literature which is called “decadent.” And decadent 
literature usually is produced for and by people who need to be, 
in Mlle. Coppin’s words, “more simple and hard-working.” 

That the great tragedy which has overtaken Belgium will have 
a beneficial effect upon its literature is not to be doubted. Of 
course, the first result is an almost total cessation of creative activ- 
ity; one cannot handle a rifle and a pen at the same time. But 
with the return of peace must come the development of a new 
Belgian literature, a literature which is not an echo of the salon- 
philosophies of Paris and Berlin, but a beautiful expression of the 
soul of a strong and brave race. 

It is possible that when the poets of a re-created Belgium are 
singing their clear songs, the world, comparing them with Gilkin, 
Giraud, Maeterlinck, and the Verhaeren of Les Débdcles and Les 
Flambeaux Noirs will say: “ Now, for the first time, Belgian 
poetry deserves the attention of those who are interested in other 
than the pathological aspects of literature! Not until the land had 


1The Poetry Review, November, 1914. p. 202. 
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been purified by blood and flame did the Spirit of Beauty come to 
dwell in Flanders! ” 

But this criticism will be unjust. Great literary movements 
do not spontaneously come into being; they develop slowly and 
surely through the centuries. If all the poetry of Belgium were 
the work of charlatans and vicious men, then, not even this tre- 
mendous war could stimulate it into healthy life. The fame of 
Maeterlinck’s dismal dramas, and of the least worthy poems of Emile 
Verhaeren, should not make us oblivious of the fact that Belgium 
has, and has always had, its small, but brilliant, company of sincere 
and gifted writers, men who have not debased their art, but have 
_held in honor the sacred traditions of their high calling. He who, 

neglecting the productions of the symbolists, decadents, and similar 
phantasists, turns his attention to the authentic literature of the 
Belgian people, finds a strain of poetry white and beautiful, and as 
fervently Catholic as the immortal songs of Crashaw and Francis 
Thompson. It is not the disciples of Baudelaire and Mallarmé 
who have planted the seeds of poetry that soon shall burst into 
splendid bloom, but men like Thomas Braun and Georges Ramaek- 
ers, men who, serving faithfully their Muse, have never wavered 
in their allegiance to the Mistress of all the Arts, the Catholic 
Church. 

It must not be thought that these poets write only religious 
poems. They have, indeed, produced such masterpieces of devo- 
tional verse as Braun’s Livre des Bénédictions and Ramaekers’ 
Le Chant des Trois Regnes. But when their poetry is not religious 
it is not, at any rate, irreligious; they “utter nothing base.” And 
surely even the lightest of secular poems may do its author’s 
Catholicism no discredit. As Francis Thompson said of poetry? 
in the eloquent appeal to the “ fathers of the Church, pastors of the 
Church, pious laics of the Church” with which his most famous 
essay begins, “ Eye her not askance if she seldom sing directly of 
religion: the bird gives glory to God though it sings only of its 
own innocent loves...... Suffer her to wanton, suffer her to play, 
so she play round the foot of the Cross!” 

Indeed, what is true of much modern English verse is true also 
of that of Belgium, there are Catholic poets who seldom in their 
work refer directly to their faith, and there are infidel poets who 
have laid impious hands on the Church’s treasures, and decorate 


*Shelley, in The Works of Francis Thompson (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons), p. 3. 
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their rhymes with rich ecclesiastical imagery and the fragrant names 
of the Saints. So we find, for example, Emile Verhaeren using 
the first chapters of Genesis as the theme of a poem® that is any- 


‘ thing but edifying, while that pious Catholic, Thomas Braun, writes 


a volume of verses about postage stamps.* 

There are certain optimistic persons who believe that the 
general use in literature of sacred names and traditions augurs 
well for the spread of faith, A member of an Anglican religious 
order, who two years ago delivered a series of lectures in New 
York City, prophesied a mighty recrudescence of religion among , 
the poets of England, and based his prophecy, apparently, on the 
fact that Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie and other brilliant young 
writers have made ballads out of some of the most picturesque 
of the legends about the Saints. He did not see that Mr. Aber- 
crombie selected his themes solely because of their literary value. 
There are many poets who eagerly avail themselves of the stores 
which are the Church’s heritage, who introduce the name of the 
Blessed Virgin into their verses exactly as they would introduce 
that of Diana, or Venus or any creature of fable. Personally, I 
have never been able to enjoy the recital, however skillful, of a 
sacred story by a poet who did not believe in it, and therefore I 
cannot grow enthusiastic over the knowledge that many Belgian 
poets, whose philosophies are hostile to the Church, like to write 
about monstrances and chalices and altars, and to tell ostentatiously 
“human” stories about sacred people in general and St. Mary 
Magdalen in particular. I find Thomas Braun’s poems about post- 
age stamps more edifying. 

The modern Catholic poets of Belgium may be roughly divided 
into two groups, the mystics and the primitives. These terms are 
here used merely for the purposes of this classification, and cannot 
perhaps be justified by scientific criticism. Among the mystics 
I would include such writers as Georges Ramaekers, the brilliant 
editor of Le Catholique, and perhaps Max Elskamp, who use elab- 
orate and complicated symbols, and, in general, may be said to do 
in verse what the late Joris Karl Huysmans, after his conversion to 
Catholicism, did in prose. Among the primitives I would place 
such poets as Victor Kinon and Thomas Braun, who look for their 
inspirations to the ancient religious life of Flanders, in all its 
picturesque simplicity, and are more concerned with celebrating the 

*Le Rythme souverain in Les Rythmes souverains (Mercure de France). 


*Philatélie (Bibliothéque de 1’Occident). 
VOL. C.—38 
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piety of simple Flemish peasants than with endeavoring to penetrate 
high mysteries. 

It is to that valued friend of Belgian letters, Mr. Jethro Bithell, 
of Birbeck College, London, whose translation of Stefan Zweig’s 
book® on Verhaeren has recently earned him the gratitude of the 
English-speaking public, that we owe this excellent version of 
Thomas Braun’s The Benediction of the Nuptial Ring, taken from 
this poet’s The Book of the Benedictions.* ‘The directness and sin- 
cerity of this poem suggest fhe work of George Herbert. 


THE BENEDICTION OF THE NUPTIAL RING.’ 


“That she who shall wear it, keep faith unchanged with her husband and ever 
live in mutual love.” 

Almighty God, bless now the ring of gold 
Which bride and bridegroom shall together hold! 
They whom fresh water gave to You are now 
United in You by the marriage vow. 
The ring is of a heavy, beaten ore, 
And yet it shall not make the finger sore, 
But easefully be carried day and night, 
Because its secret spirit makes it light. 
Its perfect circle sinks into the skin, 
Nor hurts it, and the phalanx growing thin 
Under its pressure molds itself ere long, 
Yet keeps its agile grace and still is strong. 
So love, which in this symbol lies, with no 
Beginning more nor ending here below, 
Shall, if You bless it, Lord, like gold resist, 
And never show decay, nor flaw, nor twist, 
And be so light, though solid, that the soul, 
A composite yet indivisible whole, 
Shall keep its tender impress to the last, 
And never know the bonds that bind it fast. 


In many of Thomas Braun’s poems is to be found a quality 
suggestive of the folk-song. Like the Verhaeren of Les Flamandes, 
Braun writes of those huge, boisterous farmers and merchants who 
live for us on the canvasses of Brauwer and Jan Steen. But he 
writes of them, it need scarcely be said, in a very different spirit. 
Verhaeren saw only their gluttony, drunkenness, and coarseness; 


SEmile Verhaeren (New York: Houghton Mifflin Co.). 

*Le Livre de Bénédictions. 

™Contemporary Belgian Poetry, selected and translated by Jethro Bithell, M.A. 
(New York: Parker P. Simmons. 40 cents), p. 2. 
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Braun sees their courage, industry, good-nature, piety. In fact, 
Verhaeren saw their bodies, Braun sees their souls. 

In an essay® on Verhaeren recently printed, I called attention 
to the fact that while Verhaeren wrote of the Flemings with enthu- 
siasm, and with repulsively careful attention to detail, he did not 
write of them with sympathy. He does not join in the revels about 
which he writes; he is interested in his loud purple-faced peasants, 
but with his interest is mingled a certain scorn. Thomas Braun, 
on the other hand, is thoroughly in sympathy with the life of which 
he writes; the reader feels that such a poem as The Benediction of 
Wine, for example, was written by a man who is artist enough 
to share actually in the strong simple piety of the keeper of the 
vineyard. The quaintness of Thomas Braun’s poems, which is 
emphasized by the woodcuts made to accompany them by his brother 
who is a Benedictine monk, is not an affectation, it is a quality 
proper to the work of a man who, like Wordsworth, sees beauty 
chiefly in simplicity. Like Coventry Patmore, he has “ divine 
frivolity,” he is acquainted with the mirth of the Saints. In his 
own beautiful words, he knows how to play in the straw with the 
Child of Bethlehem. 

Georges Ramaekers is a poet whose verse is for the most part 
too obscure to lend itself readily to translation. He will write a 
poem, for example, on mushrooms,® and the reader will think after 
several minutes that he is being told merely about the common 
fungi. Then it comes to him that it is the Tree of Life that these 
maleficent growths are attacking; then they cover the columns of 
the Church and actually reach the Host Itself. The poem is, it 
seems, a denunciation of certain heresies, or of sloth, indifference, 
and other spiritual evils, but its meaning cannot adequately be given 
in an English translation. 

Here is a similar poem, which, in Mr. Bithell’s translation, 
shows Georges Ramaeker’s symbolic method at its best and clearest. 


THE THISTLE.?° 


Rooted on herbless peaks, where its erect 
And prickly leaves, austerely cold and dumb, 
Hold the slow, scaly serpent in respect, 

The Gothic thistle, while the insects’ hum 


®*The New York Times Sunday Magazine, December 27, 1914, p. 7. 
*Contemporary Belgian Poetry, selected and translated by Jethro Bithell, M.A. 
(New York: Parker P. Simmons. 40 cents), pp. 124, 125, 126. 
"Tbid., p. 124. 
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Sounds far off, rears above the rock it scorns 
Its rigid virtue for the Heavens to see. 

The towering boulders guard it. And the bee 
Makes honey from the blossoms on its thorns. 


Victor Kinon, like that very different poet, Albert Giraud, the 
chief Belgian disciple of Baudelaire, is of Walloon descent. Mr. 
Bithell calls this poet a “ fervent Roman Catholic,” but the poems 
which he has selected for translation are entirely secular in theme 
and treatment. They show, however, that their author is free from 
the vices of extreme realism and hysteria, which afflict many of his 
contemporaries. Sometimes it is fair to judge a poet’s whole atti- 
tude toward life from his love poems. When decadence and feverish 
eroticism are in fashion, it is refreshing to come upon a poet sane 
enough to write so honest and delicate as this of Victor Kinon. 


HIDING FROM THE WORLD.?” 


Shall not our love be like the violet, Sweet, 

And open in the dewy, dustless air 

Its dainty chalice with blue petals, where 

The shade of bushes makes a shy retreat? 

And we will frame our daily happiness 

By joining hearts, lips, brows in rapt caress 

Far from the world, its noises and conceit. 
Shall we not hide our modest love between 
Trees wafting cool on flowers and grasses green? 


In Victor Kinon’s poetry is shown a knowledge of nature like 
that possessed by that American poet whose death the world of 
letters has not ceased to mourn, Madison Cawein. He sketches a 
landscape in a few vigorous lines, and the picture is vivid and true. 
This little poem might be a lyrical rendition of a Monet painting. 


THE SETTING SUN. 


The stainless snow and the blue, 
Lit by a pure gold star, 
Nearly meet, but a bar 

Of fire separates the two. 


A rime-frosted, black pinewood, 
Raising, as waves roll foam, 
Its lances toothed like a comb, 

Dams the horizon’s blood. 


"1 Tbid., Introduction, p. xxviii. 2Tbid., p. 63. 8 Tbid., p. 65. 
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In a tomb of blue and white 
Nothing stirs save a crow, 
Unfolding solemnly now 

Its silky wing black as night. 


It is difficult to resist the temptation to read into the Catholic 
fold many Belgian poets who do not, perhaps, belong there. There 
is scarcely a man of letters in Belgium who does not owe his intro- 
duction to literature to the Catholic Church. The Catholic schools 
and universities of Belgium have given a knowledge of art and 
poetry to many a poet who now pays for the gift his little stanzas 
of abuse. But some of them, and among them must be counted 
Emile Verhaeren, seem to be thinking of their old faith, now that 
the need of faith has become terribly apparent to them. Verhaeren, 
especially, seems to be about to stop in his weary flight from the 
Hound of Heaven. For many years he was a writer of poems 
that seemed to betray a mind absolutely diseased. There were real- 
istic studies of human vice that seemed like pages of Zola done into 
verse, and there were extraordinary attempts (of which Stefan 
Zweig speaks approvingly) to “chisel a new face of God.” But 
since his retirement to his little cottage at Caillou-qui-Bique, he has 
written poems that are for the most part exaltations of pure love, 
as lofty in thought as they are finished in composition. Mr. 
Bithell’s translation of this little song of wedded love shows that 
Verhaeren has left far behind him the grossness of Les Flamandes 
and the morbidness of Les Flambeausx Noirs. 


THIS IS THE GOOD HOUR WHEN THE LAMP IS LIT." 


This is the good hour when the lamp is lit. 
All is calm, and consoling, and dear, 

And the silence is such that you could hear 
A feather falling in it. 


This is the good hour when to my chair my love will flit 
As breezes blow, 
As smoke will rise, 
Gentle, slow, f 
She says nothing at first—and I am listening ; 
I hear all her soul, I surprise 
Its gushing and glistening, 
And I kiss her eyes. 


“Tbid., pp. 194, 195. 
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This is the good hour when the lamp is lit. 
When hearts will say 
How they have loved each other through the day. 


And one says such simple things: 

The fruit one from the garden brings; 
The flower that one has seen 
Opening in mosses green; 


And the heart will of a sudden thrill and glow, 

Remembering some faded word of love 
Found in a drawer beneath a cast-off glove 
In a letter of a year ago. 


But the poem which indicates most clearly the tremendous 
change that his nation’s tragedy has brought to Verhaeren, is that 
inspired by the demolition of the Cathedral of Rheims. A year ago, 
it may be, Verhaeren would have thought of this cathedral merely 
as a beautiful piece of architecture, as an ancient and lovely land- 
mark. Now that it has suffered from the cannon of an invading 
army, he remembers suddenly the high use for which it was intended, 
the destruction of the sacred images and vessels reminds him, in 
spite of all his sophistry, that these things were not mere works of 
art. Once more, as in those far-away years when, with Georges 
Rodenbach, Charles Van Lerberghe, and Maurice Maeterlinck, he 
learned of literature and life at the Jesuit College of Sainte-Barbe, 
he is able to understand that most necessary of all acts, worship. 
The poem is so significant, so important to all who desire an insight 
into the psychology of Verhaeren and of literary Belgium, that I 
venture to quote here my own translation of it. It by no means 
does justice to the beauty of the original. 


THE CATHEDRAL OF RHEIMS.?5 


He who walks through the meadows of Champagne 
At noon in Fall, when leaves like gold appear, 
Sees it draw near 
Like some great mountain set upon the plain. 
From radiant dawn until the close of day, 
Nearer it grows 
To him who goes 


“The New York Times Sunday Magazine, December 27, 1914, p. 7. 
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Across the country. When tall towers lay 
Their shadowy pall 
Upon his way, 
He enters, where 

The solid stone is hollowed deep by all 

Its centuries of beauty and of prayer. 


Ancient French temple! thou whose hundred kings 
Watch over thee, emblazoned on thy walls, 

Tell me, within thy memory-hallowed halls 

What chant of triumph or what war-song rings? 
Thou hast known Clovis and his Frankish train, 
Whose mighty hand Saint Remy’s hand did keep, 
And in thy spacious vault perhaps may sleep 

An echo of the voice of Charlemagne. 

For God thou hast known fear, when from His side 
Men wandered, seeking alien shrines and new, 
But still the sky was bountiful and blue 

And thou wast crowned with France’s love and pride. 
Sacred thou art, from pinnacle to base; 

And in thy panes of gold and scarlet glass 

The setting sun’sees thousandfold his face; 

Sorrow and joy in stately silence pass 

Across thy walls, the shadow and the light ; 
Around thy lofty pillars, tapers white 

Illuminate, with delicate sharp flames, 

The brows of saints with venerable names, 

And in the night erect a fiery wall, 

A great but silent fervor burns in all 

Those simple folk who kneel, pathetic, dumb, 
And know that down below, beside the Rhine— 
Cannon, horses, soldiers, flags in line— 

With blare of trumpets, mighty armies come. 
Suddenly, each knows fear ; 

Swift rumors pass, that every one must hear, 

The hostile banners blaze against the sky 

And by the embassies mobs rage and cry. 

Now war has come and peace is at an end. 

On Paris town the German troops descend. 

They are turned back, and driven to Champagne. 
And now as to so many weary men, 

The glorious temple gives them welcome, when 

It meets them at the bottom of the plain. 
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At once, they set their cannon in its way. 
There is no gable now, nor wall 
That does not suffer, night and day, 
As shot and shell in crushing torrents fall. 
The stricken tocsin quivers through the tower ; 
The triple nave, the apse, the lonely choir 
Are circled, hour by hour, 
With thundering bands of fire 
And Death is scattered broadcast among men. 


And then 

That which was splendid with baptismal grace; 
The stately arches soaring into space, 
The transepts, columns, windows gray and gold, 
The organ, in whose tones the ocean rolled, 
The crypts, of mighty shades the dwelling places, 
The Virgin’s gentle hands, the Saints’ pure faces, 
All, even the pardoning hands of Christ the Lord 
Were struck and broken by the wanton sword 

Of sacrilegious lust. 


O beauty slain, O glory in the dust! 

Strong walls of faith, most basely overthrown! 
The crawling flames, like adders glistening 
Ate the white fabric of this lovely thing. 

Now from its soul rose a piteous moan, 

The soul that always loved the just and fair. 
Granite and marble loud their woe confessed, 
The silver monstrances that Popes had blessed, 
The chalices and lamps and crosiers rare 

Were seared and twisted by a flaming breath; 
The horror everywhere did range and swell, 
The guardian Saints into this furnace fell, 


Their bitter tears and screams were stilled in death. 


Around the flames armed hosts are skirmishing. 
The burning sun reflects the lurid scene; 
The German army, fighting for its life, 
Rallies its torn and terrified left wing; 
And, as they near this place 
The imperial eagles see 
Before them in their flight, 
Here, in the solemn night, 
The old Cathedral to the years to be 


Showing, with wounded arms, their own disgrace. 
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Of Verhaeren’s school-fellows at Sainte-Barbe, one, Maurice 
Maeterlinck, is already enjoying a fame which exceeds his deserts, 
and is not likely to endure. Georges Rodenbach, who died in 1898, 
wrote, like Verhaeren, of Flemish peasants, but he gave them a 
romantic glamour which has alienated critics who admire natural- 
istic poetry. Stefan Zweig has little use for him, and Jethro 


”” 


Bithell?® speaks of his “ weary Alexandrians,’ and says that his 
reputation has waned considerably since his death. But Charles 
C. Clarke, of the Sheffield Scientific School, in the course of an 
illuminating article’? on Belgian literature, says that Rodenbach’s 
poems have considerable vogue in France. From his discussion of 
Rodenbach I quote this felicitously phrased paragraph. 


Morbid and mystic like his prose, Rodenbach’s poetry has a 
delicacy and a silvery tone that are inimitable. Out of almost 
nothing it weaves thoughts and calls up memories of wonder- 
fully melancholy beauty. In it water is always stagnant, giv- 
ing chill reflections of the sky through trees; lights are dim, 
footsteps noiseless; rooms are repositories of reminders of the 
past, where silence speaks to the heart through sad aspects. 
The extent to which Rodenbach uses such notes constitutes his 
originality. His skill in avoiding every common formula and 
his delicate choice of metaphors seem really inspiration. No 
one has imitated his poems of gray tints and muffled sounds, 
his mourning designs of dull filigree, without falling into 
monotony and trifling. It is not enough praise for a poet to 
say of him that he was unapproachable in picturing the acces- 
sories of melancholy; but Rodenbach deserves no more, unless 
it be our gratitude for preserving in literature something of 
ancient Flanders which battle and flame have destroyed beyond 
material restoration. 


Another school-fellow of Verhaeren, Charles Van Lerberghe, 
can scarcely, I believe, be called a Catholic poet, although like Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, whose disciple he was, his verse is filled with 
Catholic symbolism. In a country like Belgium, in which nearly 
all the education is Catholic, and in which nearly every poet is, 
at any rate nominally, a Catholic, it is sometimes difficult to distin- 
guish between writers who have a genuinely devotional spirit, and 
those who merely like to play with mysticism. There are, for 


Contemporary Belgian Poetry, selected and translated by Jethro Bithell, M.A. 
(New York: Parker P. Simmons. 40 cents), Introduction, p. xxv. 
“The Literature of the Belgians, in The Yale Review, January, 1915, p. 295. 
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example, the amazing poems of Max Elskamp. He writes simple 
and charming poems about the Blessed Virgin and the Christ Child, 
and seems, indeed, to have the hardy faith of his Flemish ancestors. 
But the simplicity of his poems is not always convincing; the reader 
remembers that the late William Sharpe wrote, as “ Fiona Mac- 
Leod,” poems that seemed to flame with all the piety of the Gael. 
And William Sharpe was, as he took care to let the world know, 
a “pagan.” The feeling that Elskamp’s interest in religion is 
chiefly literary is strengthened when we learn from Mr. Bithell?® 
that most of the sacred names in his poems have a symbolic meaning, 
that the Blessed Virgin means merely “ the pure woman,” and the 
Christ Child simply “the delicious infancy.” Intellectual caprices 
like this seldom accompany genuine devotional feeling. 

But at any rate there is nothing to disgust or pain the reader 
in Elskamp’s verse; whether or not be believes in the sacred person- 
ages of whom he writes, he does not treat them irreverently. His 
Catholicism, however, is not so convincing as is that of Thomas 
Braun and Georges Ramaekers. 

It is good to find that in Belgium, a country the literature of 
which must inevitably reflect from time to time the strange fashions 
of Germany and France, there has been preserved through the years 
the poetry of Catholic tradition. Belgian poetry must become more 
and more spiritual; the poets have seen and felt things mighty 
and terrible, and they can no longer concern themselves with erotic 
fancies and the nuances of their own emotions. In days to come, 
historians of literature will perhaps see that on the thought of 
Belgium as on the thought of all Europe, this war has had a clarify- 
ing and strengthening effect. Good still comes from evil, sweetness 
from force, and honeycomb out of the lion’s carcass. Belgium may 
say, in the words?® of one of the truest poets of our time: 


Sweet Sorrow, play a grateful part, 
Break me the marble of my heart 
And of its fragments pave a street 
Where, to my bliss, myself may meet 
One hastening with piercéd feet. 


*% Contemporary Belgian Poetry, selected and translated by Jethro Bithell, M.A. 
(New York: Parker P. Simmons. 40 cents), Notes, p. 205. 
* Sorrow, in Bread and Circuses, by Helen Parry Eden (New York: John Lane 


Co.), p. 9. 











“A TOUCH OF THE FEVER.” 
BY THOMAS B. REILLY. 


ao 2 HOUGH he might have shared, in excellent company, 
4 TB Ny the offerings of either a Parisian or a London cuisine, 
si Ai Adrian Hawley had, for almost a fortnight, heroic- 
y Le, Sal ally dined alone at the table under the mulberry trees 
(Ces re in the little garden of the Villa Penza. Nevertheless, 
on the eleventh day, something happened. The world moved, and his 
godmother, Mrs. Terrence O’Toole, arrived to shed the light of her 
countenance upon him. It was not until coffee had been served, 
however, that she opened her attack upon the fortress of his inmost 
thought. 
“You have my permission for a cigarette,” said she, “ ’twill 
induce a strain of logic.” 
Adrian, with a smile of acknowledgment, took advantage of the 
indult. 
Whereupon his godmother remarked: “I told you that I met 
Thérése Langford in London?” 
“ Y—e—s,” murmured Adrian defensively. 
“ She’s beset and besieged,” sighed the old lady, “ the cavaliers 
are ubiquitous.” 
Adrian smiled his thought, a crystal-clear thought, which said 
plainly and convincingly, “ She deserves the best.” 
“But,” announced Mrs. O’Toole,” she’s adamant. If she 
won't, she won’t. Horses couldn’t drag her the other way.” 
Adrian, for the briefest of seconds, glanced quizzically across 
the table. 
“Don’t ask me why,” said Mrs. O’Toole. ‘“ You men are the 
blind creatures.” 
Adrian dared no comment. 
His godmother regarded him musingly a moment, then de- 
manded: “ What are you thinking of?” 
“ Nothing—like—that,” said Adrian quietly. 





. “Nonsense!” threw out the other briskly. Then, leaning 
forward, she inquired confidentially: “‘ Why—don’t—you—ask— 
her?” 


“ Do you think I’ve lost my reason?” returned Adrian. 
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“ You will, if you don’t,” retorted Mrs. O’Toole. 

Adrian laughed dissentingly. 

“°Tis no laughing matter,” asserted the old lady warmly. 

“ And why?” he sought, with a slightly inquiring glance. 

“ Would you deliberately break a woman’s heart?” asked his 
godmother feelingly. 

“But,” demurred Adrian, “that’s just what I’m trying to 
avoid.” 

The old lady drew back in an attitude of scoffing amazement. 
Whereupon Adrian reminded her: “ She’s disastrously rich.” 

“Tut!” derided the other. ‘Is she any the less a woman 
because of that accident? ” 

“You don’t suppose I’d permit her to support me?” he ad- 
vanced, frowning. 

“ Nonsense!” scoffed the other vigorously. 

“What else would it amount to?” sought Adrian. “ She’s 
accustomed to a standard of living I-couldn’t possibly afford.” 

“You're proud,” murmured his godmother. 

“You wouldn’t have me hold out my hand every time I wanted 
carfare, a tube of gamboge, or a pair of gloves?” 

“Stop quibbling! ” commanded the old lady. 

“ The principle’s the same,” said Adrian doggedly. 

“Principle!” exclaimed the old lady. “ There’s only one 
principle to govern a man in such cases.” 

He sought enlightenment. 

“You're to play fair,” she announced. “ You’re not the only 
one concerned. Remember that!” 

Adrian shook his head thoughtfully. 

“In the meantime,” threw out the other, “ you might keep in 
touch with your friends.” 

“Friends,” remarked Adrian, “are what you make them. 
There’s a verse pat to the thought—” 

“Forbear!” interposed the old lady, one hand upraised com- 
mandingly. 

“As you will,” said he indulgently, “but I haven’t quoted 
a poet in six weeks.” 

“Hm—m,” commented the other, with a look, “ that’s how 
far advanced—” 

“ But,” interposed Adrian hastily, “ not in that direction.” 

“Nor in any other,” retorted his godmother, “ you’re traveling 
a vicious circle.” 
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“ Which reminds me—” began Adrian. 

“ That you couldn’t possibly run up to London for a day or so,” 
suggested Mrs. O’Toole with a challenging look. 

“ No—o,” he murmured, “ discretion’s my guiding star.” 

“ You're as stubborn as she is,” muttered the old lady, getting 
ready to take her leave. 

Ten minutes later, at the gateway of the little garden, she 
shook a reproving forefinger at him, and bade him adieu with a 
frowning “ You deserve to lose her.” 

With that cruel sentiment for company, Adrian strolled back 
to the table under the trees, where he found Dolorita Concetta di 
Maio leisurely gathering up the dinner things. 

“Who is that little old lady?” asked the girl. 

“That?” returned Adrian, “ that’s my nemesis.” 

“Your what?” inquired Dolorita, frowning. 

“My godmother,” said Adrian. ‘ Why?” 

“T thought it might be her mother,” murmured Dolorita. 

“ Whose mother? ” sought Adrian. 

“ The beautiful lady’s, whose picture stands on the table in your 
room,” replied the girl. 

“Oh,” said Adrian, looking off across the garden. 

“ She is very beautiful,” sighed Dolorita. 

“ She is an old dear, isn’t she?” conceded Adrian. 

“T don’t mean your godmother,” said Dolorita. 

“ Oh,” murmured Adrian. 

“Is she an American—the beautiful lady?” asked the girl. 

“Yes,” replied Adrian. 

“ What’s her name? ” sought the girl. 

“ Thérése—Dolores,” sighed the other. 

The girl regarded him shrewdly a moment, then inquired: 
“ And what are you doing in my country?” 

“ Oh—er—why, I’m just traveling for pleasure, you know,” 
said Adrian. 

“You don’t look happy,” mused Dolorita. 

“No?” returned Adrian, disconcerted. 

Dolorita shook her head and, catching sight of a delicate, 
jewelled band circling his little finger, asked: “Is that your ring?” 

“Yes,” replied Adrian, stretching out his finger. 

“Tt doesn’t look like a man’s ring,” commented the critic. 

“Tt—isn’t,” acknowledged Adrian, with a laugh, a memory. 
“ Did it belong to her? ” inquired Dolorita. 
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“ No—o,” said Adrian reminiscently, “ but—it came near it 
one day.” 

‘ Ah,” murmured Dolorita with sisterly comprehension. 

Adrian sat turning the ring around his finger. 

“ You aren’t quite happy, are you? ” conjectured the girl. 

“ How do you know? ” countered Adrian, amused. 

“T know only what I see,” replied the girl. 

“ Well,” counselled Adrian, smiling, “ you should always be- 
lieve more than you see.” And, after a brief suspension, “ Are you 
so furiously happy?” 

But the girl, toying with the sugar tongs, looked across the 
garden—silent. 

“ You—too,” sighed Adrian in English. 

Four days later, the world again moved, and Adrian received a 
letter. That evening, after a scarcely tasted meal, he got his cap 
and stick and set off down the valley. It was very late when— 
chilled to the bone, his clothes wet with heavy mist—he returned 
to his lodgings. Mari’ Agnese met him at the doorway, frowning 
disapproval. 

“ Signorino was very unwise,” she murmured. “ The night 
air is bad. 

Adrian shivered. 

Mari’ Agnese, going into the kitchen, reappeared a moment 
later with a glass of steaming liquid. 

“ Drink it,” she commanded. 

Adrian, in the midst of another chill, obeyed. 

“Signorino must go to bed at once,” said Mari’ Agnese. 

Whereupon, Adrian went to his room, doffed his wet clothes, 
got into his lounging robe and slippers and, again, for the fifth or 
sixth time, scanned the letter that had upset him. It was the briefest 
and clearest of communications, but Adrian persisted in reading 
between the lines. A careful re-perusal failing to disclose any sub- 
intention, he sat staring at the few lines, which announced : 


er Thérése and I are leaving to-night for the south. We 
shall be at Turin this day two weeks. And I may as well tell 
you that we intend to look you up. Thérése is on her way to 
Rome to meet the Culvertons—Katherine and Dick. You may 
put two and two together for yourself. I’m disappointed in you. 


Adrian, for a long time, sat lost in thought. Finally, with 
a sigh of renouncement, he murmured: ‘“ Dick—Culverton.” 
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And, after a moment’s consideration, agreed: ‘‘ She—couldn’t 
—possibly—do—better.”’ 

A further consideration resulted in the announcement: ‘“ With 
the kindest intentions in the world, your godmother’s determined 
to bring about a situation—a crisis—a disaster.” And he finally 
rounded off his whole thought in the matter with the perfectly 
luminous promise: “ I’ll get my luggage packed the first thing in the 
morning.” 

But he didn’t—nor for many morrows thereafter. 

Three days later he was a very sick man. 

“A touch of the fever,” announced the doctor, “ but—he’s 
young.” 

This was Thursday. Early the following Monday afternoon 
a touring car came leisurely along from the direction of Turin. 
In it were Thérése Dolores and Mrs. O’Toole. 

“ What in the world are you so diligently pondering?” sud- 
denly asked the younger. 

“Whether ’tis good luck to be ten days in advance of one’s 
promise,” replied the old lady, with an inquiring frown. 

“ T suppose we should have sent him word,” rejoined the other. 

“No,” said Mrs. O’Toole, “ ’twould have been fatal.” 

Thérése Dolores frowned incomprehension. 

“He’d have disappeared—like that,” explained the other, 
snapping her finger. “I know him!” 

The next minute the car came to a halt at the gateway of the 
Villa Penza. 

The two women strolled down the path toward the table under 
the trees. There, wearied from long vigils at Adrian’s bedside, 
Dolorita Concetta di Maio slept the sleep of exhaustion. 

“Ha,” muttered Mrs. O’Toole, “ wake her; I dare say we'll 
find her equal to the occasion.” 

But the girl nervously starting from sleep, gave one incredulous 
glance at the apparitions before her, jumped to her feet, and stam- 
mered: “ Oh—I’m so glad you came.” 

“You may fetch us some coffee,” began Mrs. O’Toole. 

“Perhaps you’d like to see him first?” suggested Dolorita 
anxiously. “ He is very sick.” 

“ Adrian,” gasped the younger women. 

“Take us to him at once,’ commanded the old lady. “ Make 
haste! ” 

Ten minutes later, up at Adrian’s bedside, Thérése Dolores 
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turned to Mrs. O’Toole and said: “ I'll send the car back for some 
luggage.” 

“ Nonsense,” broke in the other. ‘ You can’t do any good 
here. You can come down each day to take the news.” 

“T will do nothing of the kind,” returned the other, hurrying 
from the room. 

_ Adrian’s eyes, fever-bright, opened and stared unrecognizingly 
at his godmother. 

Mrs. O’Toole shook her head apprehensively. 

“Your godmother,” began Adrian, then lapsed into silence. 

The old lady leaned forward, frowning. 

“Ts determined,” concluded the sick man, “to bring about a 
crisis—a—disaster.” 

The old lady gave a start, got to her feet, and ordered coffee 
forthwith. , 

Shortly thereafter, down in the garden, Thérése Dolores look- 
ing up at Dolorita, cautioned her: “ He must not suspect the pres- 
ence even of strangers.” 

“T understand,” said Dolorita. 

In the dusk of the following evening, the beautiful lady was 
seated beside her restless patient. After a deal of tossing, Adrian 
lay very quiet. Suddenly, in a barely audible voice, he whispered: 
“ Thérése.” 

You must settle for yourself whether her heart jumped. A 
glance at the sick man evidently reassured her, since she gave a sigh 
of relief. 

“ Are—you—so—furiously—happy? ” murmured Adrian. 

Thérése Dolores leaned forward and patted his hand. 

Suddenly a troubled expression settled on Adrian’s counte- 
nance, and he muttered: “ Dick—Culverton—she couldn’t possibly 
—do—better.” 

The watcher, with a little intake of breath, an expression of 
startled wonderment in her eyes, leaned back in her chair, thought- 
ful to a degree. She was brought back to the realities by Mrs. 
O’Toole bidding her go get a bite to eat. 

“Well?” innocently sought the old lady, as they met in mid- 
room. 

But the other merely shook her head and frowned. Two 
weeks later, up at Turin, whither they had fled as Adrian’s convales- 
cence drew near, the old lady repeated her question. But Thérése 
Dolores merely shook her head, and smiled. That same day, 
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almost at the very hour, Adrian was having luncheon down in the 
garden. 

“You're feeling much better to-day,” surmised Dolorita. 

“Not if you'll believe that tyrannical, skeptical, domineering 
old doctor,” said Adrian. 

“ Sh—sh,” said Dolorita, “ you shouldn’t talk like that. He 
saved your life.” 

“ Did—he?” returned Adrian. 

“Yes,” returned the girl. 

“ Don’t you believe anything of the kind,” said Adrian. “ Did 
he sit up with me night after night? Did he feed me broth and 
milk and—and did he ever pat my hand? Did he ever look at me 
with tears in his eyes? Did he ever do anything except fill me 
full of bitters and pills and things like those? ” 

“They helped save your life,” argued Dolorita, shaking her 
head. 

“ Not—much!” retorted Adrian. “I’ve been making in- 
quiries. I’ve been putting two and two together the past few days. 
Don’t try to hoodwink me! Don’t attempt to pin any decorations 
on that heartless old butcher. I know who saved my life! ” 

“You!” cried Dolorita, laughing at him. 

“Yes,” said Adrian slowly, “and my great grief is that I’ve 
got to say ‘good-bye’ in a few days.” 

“You're going to leave us!” exclaimed the girl, drawing back 
in an attitude of astonishment. 

“For a little while,” replied Adrian. 

“ But—why?” sought the girl, frowning. 

“T don’t know,” said Adrian. “TI simply feel I’ve got to go, 
or some terrible thing will happen to me here.” 

“That is foolish,” commented Dolorita. 

“ May be so,” admitted Adrian, “but I'll be back again. I'll 
be back in time for your wedding.” 

“ You may be married yourself before then,” retorted Dolorita, 
laughing. 

“ Not—much!” exclaimed Adrian. 

“ You never can tell,” mused the girl. 

“Indeed?” returned Adrian, with a smile. “ When is it com- 
ing off?” 

“ How did you know?” demanded Dolorita, frowning at him. 

“T know only what I see,” replied Adrian, glancing at the ring 
on her finger. “ When?” 
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” 


“In three months,” answered the girl quietly. 

“ Congratulations,” said Adrian, then sat staring up at the 
leaves overhead, silent, pensive. He was roused from his thoughts 
by Dolorita saying: “ I’ve got to go—now. Do you wish anything 
from the village? ” 

“Why do you always go to the village these afternoons?” 
sought Adrian. 

“There are many things to attend to—sometimes,” replied 
the girl. 

“ Good-bye.” 

Shortly thereafter, a little south from the Villa Penza, Dolorita, 
as she had done each day for a fortnight, made her report to the 
beautiful lady. 

“ Going away!” exclaimed the latter, incredulous. 

“ Yes, signorina, he may go to-morrow, or the next day.” 

“ Are you quite sure?” demanded the other leaning forward, 
plainly surprised, clearly anxious. 

“ Positively, signorina,” replied Dolorita. 

Thérése Dolores Langford sat for some minutes lost in thought. 
Suddenly her lips tightened. Her eyes flashed, then softened, then 
flashed again. For a few moments there was a rapid interchange 
of words and gestures, and Dolorita sped homeward. 

Up at the Villa Penza, Dolorita, hurrying into the house, 
whispered to her mother, then went out into the garden in search 
of Adrian. 

Adrian, whether for amusement or solace, matters not, was 
engaged in an old pastime—dquoting the poets. Just at the moment 
he stood gazing in the direction of Turin, murmuring: 


“ There is a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will—” 


At the sound of footsteps, he turned. Dolorita’s rather serious 
countenance met his glance. 

“ What,” said Adrian, “ back again—so soon? ” 

“Yes,” she informed him, “ you must come take your beef 
tea. Itis past the hour. Come!” 

Adrian regarded her pensively a moment, then sighed and com- 
plained : 

“You're getting to be as tyrannical as though you had bitters 
and pills to give away. Still— 
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Being your slave, what should I do but tend 
Upon the hours and times of your desire? ” 


And he obediently followed her up the garden walk. Mari’ 
Agnese went to fetch him his beef tea. Dolorita withdrew. The 
tea proved to be scalding hot, wherefore Adrian bided his time. 
He had just made an end of the last spoonful, when Dolorita 
hurriedly entered the room, with an apologetic “ If you will excuse 
me— 

“You are absolyed forthwith,” said Adrian smiling. “ What 
is it you’d like to know, fairy queen?” 

“A lady wishes to see you. She is down in the garden.” 

“ To—see—me!” gasped Adrian. ‘‘A—lady? In the gar- 
den!” 

“ She is waiting at the table under the trees,” said Dolorita, 
“T’'ll tell her you’re coming.” 

And the conspirator fled. 

There was no apparent escape, wherefore Adrian looked up 
reflectively at Mari’ Agnese and announced in English: “ I—knew 
—it! That’s my godmother. I should have gotten away from 
here—yesterday.” 

But in Italian: “ Will you do me a favor?” 

“ But—naturally,” replied the old woman, wiping one hand 
over the other in her apron. 

“No,” said Adrian, “ supernaturally.” 

Mari’ Agnese, with a persuasive gesture, reminded him: “A 
lady is waiting.” 

“ Precisely,” admitted Adrian. “SoamJI. I'll go ina minute. 
That’s when you’re to do me the favor. When I go, you're to 
get down on your knees and beg Heaven—” 

“ Maché!”’ threw out the old woman, with a look. 

“That I may,” continued Adrian seriously, “be equal to the 
occasion.” 

Mari’ Agnese, hands on hips, regarded him quizzically. 

“ Because,” concluded Adrian, moving toward the doorway, 
“that woman, down in your garden, has designs on my life. I’m 
positively afraid of her.” 

Wherewith he crossed his rubicon and went slowly, almost 
stealthily, down toward the table under the mulberry trees. And 
there, sure enough, her back toward him, stood a lady. As Adrian 
drew near she turned. 
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Adrian went pale, then red, then gasped, “ Oh—why—er— 
why, how do you do?” 

“ Very well, Adrian, thank you,” replied Thérése Dolores, hold- 
ing out her hand. 

Adrian, at the touch of her fingers, looked off across the 
garden. She took him in a second, then half-asserted, half-sought : 

“ But—you’ve gotten thinner, haven’t you? ” 

“T’m still a—a convalescent,” explained Adrian. 

“ You've been ill?” she inquired solicitously. 

“ A slight touch of the fever,” replied Adrian, with a flourish, 
“but I’m all right now. I fell into the hands of Samaritans— 
fortunately.” 

“ Oh!” she murmured, and in the far-away spaces of her eyes 
flickered imminent laughter. “I’m sorry to hear that you’ve been 
ill. I came expressly to scold you for your inexcusable negligence.” 

“ Negligence!” exclaimed Adrian, drawing back, as one un- 
justly accused. 

“Turin,” she explained, “is less than ten miles distant. It 
was the merest chance that I heard of your presence here.” 

She swept the garden with a glance that was more or less 
smiling, more or less reminiscent. 

“ Well, you see,” offered Adrian, “ I—I.wasn’t sure just how 
long I might remain, when I wrote to a—but won’t you be seated? 
Won’t you join me at—er—coffee, or—” 

“Tf you could manage it,” she returned, “ I’m dying for a cup 
of tea—hot and very strong.” 

“Tt will give me the greatest pleasure,” said Adrian. And, 
with an inclination of his head, “If you will pardon me?” 

She nodded and, as Adrian hastened to the house, removed her 
veil, cloak and one glove. Then, leaning back in the chair, looked 
up at the tree tops, in her glance a nervousness, a smiling wonder. 

Adrian was back in a few moments, with: “If you can wait 
till a certain young lady overcomes an attack of the nerves? ” 

His guest glanced across the table inquiringly. 

“She thinks I’m going to tell you all about it,” said Adrian, 
seating himself. 

You may guess whether his visitor gave the slightest of starts. 

“You see,” went on Adrian, “ she has just gotten herself en- 
gaged, and is mortally afraid I'll tell you all about it. It’s a threat 
I hold over her whenever I wish her to do something forthwith, 
faithfully and well.” 
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“Oh!” murmured the beautiful lady. And, again, you may 
imagine whether she was relieved. 

“But I thought you were fond of England?” remarked 
Adrian, as who should say, “ Why are you traveling southward?” 

“ No—o,” she replied slowly, “I stayed less than a month. 
I’m on my way to Rome.” 

“Oh!” said Adrian. And, as he sat stealing little glimpses 
of her, he assured his soul, ‘‘ No, she couldn’t possibly do better.” 

His visitor, her forearms resting against the edge of the table, 
sat gazing meditatively at the tips of her joined fingers. 

Suddenly she looked across the table and remarked: “I’m 
going to meet the Culvertons—Katherine and—and Dick. You 
remember them? ” 

“ Ah!” he murmured, “ yes, very well, indeed.” 

There ensued a brief and, for Adrian, a painful silence. It was 
broken by the arrival of Dolorita bringing the tea things. 

“ Permit me,” murmured the beautiful lady. 

Whereupon Dolorita withdrew. 

“ Two—if I remember?” said Thérése Dolores. 

“ Please,” said Adrian quietly, without meeting her glance. 

She smilingly dropped the sugar squares into his cup. 

“ And Mrs. O’Toole?”’ sought Adrian. 

“Very well,” replied the other, “ except that this morning she 
was stricken with one of her famous headaches.” 

“Ah!” he murmured in a tone of condolence. 

His visitor fortified herself with a draught of the brew, glanced 
quizzically at Adrian, then sought: “I wonder if you would do me 
a favor?” 

“ Nothing could possibly give me greater pleasure,’ promptly 
asserted Adrian, meeting her glance, but with a difference. 

“ Will you make me a promise in the dark?” she asked, toying 
with the handle of her cup. 

Adrian looked at her: at her half-serious, half-smiling eyes, 
at her exquisite loveliness, so disturbingly near, so hopelessly re- 
moved. Then he answered rather quietly: “ I—will.” 

“Thank you, Adrian,” she said softly. “ To-day is Thursday. 
One week from to-day you will leave here and go direct to Rome.” 

“ Rome!” exclaimed Adrian, alarmed, unwilling. 

“You've promised,” she warned him. 

He shook his head, considered a troubled moment, then de- 
manded: “ But—why—to—Rome?”’ 
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There was a rather long interlude, wherein she gazed 
thoughtfully at the neighboring hedge, before informing him: “I 
—I—expect—to—be—married—there! ” 

“Oh!” said Adrian, crushed, dumbfounded. 

She regarded him musingly a moment, then, a little quaver in 
her voice, remarked: “ You, at least, might congratulate me.” 

“But—you know I do,” stammered Adrian, “with all my 
heart. And I—TI wish you all the luck in the world. I’m sure 
you'll be very happy and—and—” 

He stared at the neighboring hedge—-silent. 

“IT suppose you think it very sudden?” she murmured. 

“ No—o,” replied Adrian slowly and, as though seeking a new 
course, remarked : “ You will travel awhile—perhaps? ” 

“No,” she replied firmly, “I’ve decided to take him straight 
home to New York.” 

Adrian shrugged his shoulders. 

“Of course, we haven’t settled that point—yet,’ she said 
musingly. “I dare say he will insist on another month or two. 
He—he’s rather stubborn in his way.” 

Adrian smiled—forlornly. 

She hesitated a second, looked at his thoughtful profile, then 
informed him: “ But—I like him.” 

Adrian blinked. 

“T think the world of him,” she announced. 

Adrian winced. 

“ I—I—love—him,” she murmured. 

It was almost cruel. Still, she didn’t mean to be unkind. 
Adrian knew that. With one hand he toyed idly with the sugar 
tongs; the other, its little finger mockingly circled with a delicate, 
jewelled band, lay motionless, outstretched, upon the table. 

She looked at Adrian, debated a second, then touched the ring. 
Adrian, startled, dazed, looked up. 

“Tfi—if you think you can part with it—this time?” she 
murmured. 

“ What!” exclaimed Adrian, jumping to his feet. 

“T couldn’t possibly do better, Adrian,” said she, rising, blush- 
ing ever so little, appearing never more lovely. 

Adrian, still dumb, still half-incredulous, stepped to the corner 
of the table, hesitated for the tiniest of seconds, and then called 
softly: ‘“ Thérése!” 

And she— But that would be superfluous. 

















OFF TO THE WAR. 
BY MICHAEL EARLS, S.J. 


IN a little ship and down the bay, 
Out to the calling sea, 

A young brave lad sailed off to-day, 
To the one great war went he: 

The one long war all men must know 
Greater than land or gold, 

Soul is the prince and flesh the foe 
Of a kingdom Christ will hold. 


With arms of faith and hope well-wrought 
The brave lad went away, 

And the voice of Christ fills all his thought 
Under two hands that pray: 

The tender love of a mother’s hands 
That guarded all his years, 

Fitted the armor, plate and bands, 
And blessed them with her tears. 


Older than Rhodes and Ascalon 
And the farthest forts of sea, 

Is the Master voice that calls him on 
From a hill in Galilee: 

From hills where Christ in gentle guise 
Called, as He calls again, 

With His heart of love and His love-lit eyes 
Unto His warrior men. 


Christ with the brave young lad to-day 
Who goes to the sweet command, 
Strengthen his heart wherever the way, 

Whether he march or stand: 
And whether he die on a far-off field, 
Or alone in the lonely night, 
The Cross of Christ shall keep him well, 
And be his death’s delight. 








CATHOLIC WOMANHOOD AND THE SOCIALISTIC STATE, 
BY HELEN HAINES. 


II. 


ZS wE must not interpret any glimpses of harmonious 
} Socialist family life of to-day as true work- 
ing formule for harmonious family life in the So- 
cialist State. Since, according to Socialist doctrine, 
SS S——S} all Christian marriage has an economic basis—“a 
foundation of property rights ;” since in the Socialist State the rela- 
tion of the sexes would rest upon another economic basis—the funda- 
mental need for sound citizens—how would woman acquire sex 
freedom by exchanging one economic relation where she is consulted, 
for another where she would not be? For even woman’s place in the 
councils of the Socialist State would not leave her the unfettered 
things of to-day’s roseate forecast. Neither her political nor her 
economic independence would safeguard her sexual independence. 
The Socialist State would determine the position of its citizens ac- 
cording to its economic needs. Woman’s position would be decided 
by her qualifications for motherhood. Collective economics would 
brook no revolt against scientific eugenic selection. Human wastage 
must disappear. A super race is essential. The regulation of the 
birth-rate would be as stern a solicitude as a sound physical inheri- 
tance. The courtesan would not disappear. If it is to pagan 
Greece we must go, let us hark back to Plato’s Republic and the 
State control of motherhood. It is from what we know of past 
history, from what we know of human nature, that we can draw our 
deductions, our prophecies. To the creedless Intellectual to-day, it 
may seem a simple matter to cut out Catholicism, with its safeguards 
for woman, the home, the child, the derelict, the sick and infirm and 
aged. If the social sickness of our time is caused, as Leo XIII. 
was the first to point out, by too little religion in our political 
economy, what is to become of woman in a society where there is 
none? 

To the Catholic woman, it is obvious, then, that neither the 
justice of Socialism nor the promises of the Socialist State, would 
protect woman’s inherent right to marry, any more than it would 
secure her right to live. Both of these inherent rights are sanctified 
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by the blessing of the Church, because we are created for a definite 
purpose. But what of those other rights—the right to liberty and 
the right to serve God—which of their very terms bespeak that 
purpose as high and all important? Rights for which Catholics 
have surrendered their other inherent rights—when a State refused 
protection. Even if we consider only the American woman’s right 
to liberty as the Socialist would—applicable wholly to her material, 
not her spiritual needs—we find difficulty to guarantee our liberty 
under Marxian rule. 

Unquestionably, the power of choice is woman’s dearest pos- 
session. And notwithstanding certain disabilities which are in 
many of our States, where not amended, in line to be amended, the 
American woman is probably more advantageously placed to ex- 
ercise her power of choice, than any other woman in the world. 
Hard as the economic lot of the American woman worker often is, 
she is not prevented by any State law from exercising it—from 
choosing her work, or from going from one place to another where 
State laws better favor her particular case. And in all intellectual 
work, while theoretically there is much complaint of injustice to 
women, yet practically to-day American women occupy a respected 
place in the professions, arts, and sciences, and are gradually com- 
ing into political preferment. 

The question of choice of vocation for women has become a 
thrifty commonplace amongst us. We know there is not sufficient 
work in the home for all the women of the household who want or 
who need to work. And we know all women do not want to 
marry even if there were a sufficient number of men. Under our 
laws, then, the American woman chooses her vocation, often ap- 
parently without due thought to her limitations, and if her career 
is not interrupted by marriage and family cares, the surprise she 
has given our times is her large degree of economic success. 

Just how far the Socialist State would permit woman to 
exercise her choice of vocation is extremely problematic. Sur- 
prises in success would not be economic. And while vocational 
training and the parcelling out of work according to the State’s 
need for such work would unquestionably help out those ever- 
present problems of to-day—the overcrowding of our cities, and 
the overcrowding of professions in those cities—yet there is no 
apparent reason for the assumption that woman would secure the 
work she would like, nor the place in which she would like to live. 
Those problems of incentive, assignment, and remuneration which 
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perplex Socialist writers to-day are perhaps less satisfactorily solved 
for woman than for man. 

Bebel held out a fatuous programme in Die Frau, which has 
since been faithfully absorbed and exuded by the unthinking as true. 
“Socialism,” he declared, “‘ is science applied with full consciousness 
and clear knowledge to every function of human activity,” and 
proceeded to offer unscientific and uneconomic prospects to allure 
talented women. An age of arts and sciences such as the world 
has never seen before; and the artistic and scientific productions 
will be in proportion to the general progress. There will be 
“scholars and artists without numbers.” Yet the practical mind 
fails to see how scholars and artists would have time to pursue 
their several arts—time to acquire the technique which must underlie 
its expression, in a state of society where it was the collective will 
that all take part in the social production. 

The later Socialist writers recognize the folly of such unbridled 
appeals. They attract only the gullible, and provoke the derision of 
the thoughtful instead of winning their allegiance. And while that 
equal opportunity for every child which Mr. Spargo stresses, might 
find an occasional overlooked genius, that versatile talent which to a 
remarkable degree our women possess, because it has been wrung 
from their own initiative to grasp opportunities, would be necessarily 
levelled by Socialist educational processes. 

On what premise the Socialist builds that oft-asserted fact that 
the Socialist State would be a patron of art or letters, has never 
been made quite clear. The logical development of art in an 
economic state would be rather on the line of the utilitarian. Mere 
beauty being neither economic nor utilitarian would be last fostered. 
Art, as we conceive it, would be no more necessary than religion. 
For every people which has had a highly developed art, has had a 
highly developed religion, and an idealism wholly wanting in a state 
of pure economics. Yet we must not think of the Socialist State as 
ideal in our sense of the word, Miss Hughan reminds us, but as an 
evolutionary product of economic forces which the capitalist state is 
even now making. It would appear, then, from any deduction we 
can make from Socialist doctrine past or present, that the Socialist 
State would cut out woman’s work for her, as much as is any piece 
work in a capitalist factory to-day. 

But State control by collective will assumes far sterner propor- 
tions for the Catholic woman than for any other American woman. 
Not alone in the severing of the marriage tie would an anti-religious 


'Cathrein. Socialism 
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collective will work havoc for us, but in the choice of religious vo- 
cation which calls so many Catholic girls to consecrate their talents 
and their natural rights to the service of God. And this would be 
particularly true of our contemplative orders. 

It is not easy to forecast any outlook for the nun in the Socialist 
State. Since all private property is to be done away, and all chil- 
dren are to be State wards, “ playfully introduced ”»—as Bebel has 
it—to a compulsory economic education, there would be an immedi- 
ate annulment of the nun’s prominent work—religious education. 
Such institutions as were necessary would also be owned and operated 
by the Socialist State, although State assignment might give to her 
all those unlovely tasks which so complicate the perfect building of 
the new social structure. But the lesson of liberty in France is too 
fresh in the minds of our American Catholic women for us to fancy 
any possibility in an economic commonwealth, which would not 
mean an immediate dispersal of all religious communities. So the 
liberty of the Catholic woman—her power of choice—whether it be 
for her materia] necessities, her right to marry, or her spiritual needs 
or vocation, would neither be guaranteed nor secured by the Socialist 
State. 

We have but to dip a little further into Marx’s theory of the 
materialistic conception of history, to understand why it interferes 
with our power of choice, which, after all, is but a part of God’s 
greatest yet most perilous gift to us—free will.? Catholic women 
will be quick to appreciate that the great Socialist dogma ignores 
free will; ignores the great heroes or heroines of history or religion; 
neglects every spiritual force; and suppresses any fact which goes 
to prove that each of us has an integral value independent of our 
collective value. To the Catholic this is complete annihilation of 
Christian faith and teaching. That great Eternal Truth that God 
speaks to each human soul, according to the needs of 
that soul, and often through it to the needs of the 
hour, has never been more inspiring than when woman has been 
selected for some great economic or political crisis. Does the 
economic interpretation of history wholly explain for us that coming 
of a Domremy peasant girl to crown a king at Rheims, or a Sienese 
wool-dyer’s daughter to reinstate the Popes in Rome? 

“ Religion is a private matter,” was once an authoritative pro- 
nouncement of Karl Marx when pressed for an answer. And to this 
modern Socialism refers all inquirers. The more intellectual studies 
of modern economic problems, while frankly anticipating many 

*Cathrein, Socialism, 
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changes, pass by, with a few encouraging platitudes, the vital ques- 
tions of religion and family life, presumably as not in line with the 
discussion. But Marx’s words, savoring similarly of Bebel’s on the 
sex relation, cannot be satisfying to Catholicism. For us, religion 
can never be wholly a private matter. It has its interior demands, 
but it has, also, its exterior ones. It requires the priest, the altar 
stone, the sacrifice. The Catholic differs in this respect from other 
Christians who still acknowledge our Lord’s Divinity. A belief like 
the doctrine of justification by faith, which requires an interior con- 
formity, does not of necessity require an external expression. A 
staunch Presbyterian need not enter his church for months if the 
sermons be not to his liking, and yet there would no suspicion attach 
itself to his loyalty to this doctrine. 

But “ believe, and thou shalt be saved, 


9 


was not our Lord’s 


sole command. He was quite as explicit when He said He would 
found a Church which is to last to the world’s end. He made it 
no less certain that He was giving supernatural powers to a partic- 
ular set of men who could transmit these powers. He even showed 
these men what they were to do: “ This is My Body,” “ This is 
My Blood,” “ Do this in commemoration of Me.” Our exterior 


worship then, yesterday, to-day and forever, centres about the Mass, 
whether it be performed in the small upper room, in the catacombs, 
in the jails of Elizabeth’s England, in the caves of priest-hunting 
Ireland, in a chapel car out west, or at the High Altar of St. Peter’s 
at Rome. Nor must we fancy that Socialism minimizes the strength 
of our external organization, and the great fact, which attracts all 
other disbelievers—that the Catholic Church is on the side of law 
and order in whatever government she is found. Her solidarity in 
this regard is the despair of the revolutionary element in the So- 
cialist ranks. 

“ The Church is one of the pillars of Capitalism,” complained 
an editor of London Justice, Harry Quelch, “ and the true function 
of the clergy is to chloroform the workers, to make docile wage 
slaves of them, patient and contented with their lot in this world, 
while expecting glorious reward in the next.” “As long as the 
Church holds the minds of workers in its grip, there will be little 
hope of freeing their bodies from capital supremacy.” 

In this country, Victor Berger, former U. S. Congressman from 
Wisconsin, echoes this: ‘‘ Now the church is with the capitalist 
class without doubt, especially the Church per se, the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. That Church has always sided with the class in 
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power...... The Church was on the side of feudalism while feudal- 
ism was on top, and the Church now sides with capitalism while 
capitalism is on top.” 

Miss Hughan is moderate always, but leaves us in no doubt 
that in its external form “ religion is allowed no exemption from 
criticism. The State Churches of Europe in fact, being openly allied 
to the bourgeois governments, are to be counted among the enemies - 
of the proletariat.” 

Over against these citations we must place one from a Catholic 
author. “A society in which the Church shall conquer,” says Mr. 
Belloc, “ will be a society in which a proletariat shall be as unthink- 
able as it was unthinkable in the Middle Ages.” 

Past history supports this apparently large claim. The one 
society in our civilization in which the working class and the master 
class have lived in entire harmony—and in which they formed as- 
sociations for their common benefit—was at a time when Catholicism 
had won practically the whole of Europe to the everyday use of 
those principles of Eternal Truth which Jesus Christ left in her keep- 
ing: “You may be great, but you must be humble. . You may be rich, 
but you must prefer poverty. You may love those who love you, 
but you must love those who hate you. You may forgive those who 
forgive you, but you must forgive those who injure you.” 

Divinity alone could have inspired such a code. Divinity alone 
has inspired men and women—is inspiring them to-day—to the prac- 
tice of that code. Even Socialism realizes that the only men and 
women of the capitalist class who surrender their all for God and 
their neighbor, are our Catholic Religious. But what outlook is 
there for the infusion of such principles into Socialism or 
the promises of the Socialist State? Where Catholicism directs 
attention to the history of the Middle Ages to prove the efficacy of 
injecting religious principles into economics, Socialism by ignoring 
all such influences, interprets the more harmonious relationship be- 
tween widely different classes as due to better economic conditions! 

Nor is the vague hope that the Christian Socialists of our coun- 
try—by their auspicious alliance of. nomenclature—are to bring the 
Divine teachings of Christ into Socialism, destined to fruition. Logi- 
cally, our Christian Socialists can communicate with either Catholic 
or Socialist only in the sign language of tolerance. For they deny 
the Divinity of Christ, which is anti-Christian, yet cling to Him as a 
great Man, which is anti-Socialist. 

Obviously, the responsibility is wholly ours. In other words, 
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we believe too much. We assert too much. And it is to this call 
the great Encyclicals of the last two Pontiffs are directed. Deep 
studies of economic problems as they are, the primary force of their 
message has been to bring clearly before an increasingly materialistic 
society—Catholic and non-Catholic—the perennial efficacy of the 
teachings of Jesus Christ, and to show all of us how far we have 
drifted from them. For the Church is chiefly interested not in the 
capitalist class, not in the middle class, not in the working class, but 
in each one of us who turns to her for spiritual guidance and nour- 
ishment. Each safeguard she sets about her little ones, each great 
soul tried and tempted in a difficult age to whom she points for our 
edification, is to show us of to-day that His teaching is neither im- 
possible nor impractical. As the Guardian of Eternal Truth, her 
interest in the economic theories of Socialism is in the immorality of 
its inherent principles, and their bearing upon the individual souls 
of her children. . 

Simply put, we have seen that a collective economic will cannot 
protect our moral rights, since it is anti-Christian. Yet we must not 
fancy we have grasped the entire economic argument of Socialism. 
It is a socialistic age, and for the majority of our Catholic women 
life is a busy thing. Unquestionably a large number of us are de- 
terred from any study of Socialism, because the whole emphasis of 
the argument is on its economic side—a side to which many women 
are wholly indifferent. But so long as the brilliant leaders of the 
Socialist party in this country can polish each facet of our economic 
problems, so long as the revolutionary element can keep our glaring 
social inequalities before the eyes of the workers, just so long will 
Socialism appeal to the discontent of a large class whose dry spiritual 
life is antagonistic to faith, or whose miserable lot is primarily 
responsible for their loss of it. 

Miss Hughan thinks that a certain measure of responsibility as 
to the future of Socialism rests with “ the cultural institutions of 
Church, press, and university.* Hostility on the part of these 
forces tends in general to weaken the influence of the “ ‘Intellectuals’ 
and the Christian Socialists, to harden the party organization on the 
lines of the class struggle, and to render the revolutionist the dom- 
inant Socialist type. If the movement is ignored by the higher 
intellectual forces, on the other hand, there is danger that Socialism, 
encountering in controversy only the ignorant and unscientific, may 


*“ The Intercollegiate Socialist Society is a society for the promotion of an 
intelligent study of Socialism....At the end of 1911 the Society had study chapters 
in thirty-eight American Colleges” (Elements of Socialism, by Spargo and Arner). 
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rest satisfied with the unrevised economics of the last century, and 
win the support of the people by superficial propaganda and specious 
promises of a millennium.” 

The importance, then, of a clear estimate of the moral issue 
involved in Socialism cannot be gainsaid. It is the farsighted lens 
through which our Catholic women will come to see the economic 
argument in its true perspective. For while accentuating the para- 
mount importance of guarding the individual’s moral rights—which 
Socialism utterly ignores—we must not obscure the importance of 
that individual’s environment. It is almost an axiom among Catho- 
lic sociologists that preventable human misery means the loss of a 
soul. With the highest intention, neither the individual nor religion 
can accomplish every necessary reform in our country, because to- 
day legislation must do so much.* 

We must be able to distinguish, however, between a govern- 
ment like ours in which the individual’s inherent rights or efforts 
toward reforms—so long as he is law-abiding—are protected and un- 
hampered, and would be even if government ownership prevailed, 
and a collective government like that promised in the Socialist State, 
where, as we have seen, the individual’s rights or his actions would 
of necessity be hampered and made subservient. 

In each of our States, also, we have the machinery for righting 
local abuses, if it be set in motion by our awakened consciences. 
There are, for example, no laws prohibiting associations of workers 
and employers for the common good of both. Such reforms await 
the individual action of employers and workers. While in a number 
of our States, each Catholic woman being politically independent, 
can voice her sentiments toward all reform measures for the 
benefit of the woman worker. Our Catholic women need to watch 
our current events. For dangers—no longer shadowy—lurk behind 
many of our political, social, and economic questions. No mere 
pietistic complacence will serve us to-day, if we aspire to the practi- 
cal defence of Eternal Truth. 

But if our Catholic women would strike sparks from the blades 
of their Socialist friends or coworkers, they must go to school 
again to their faith. No Catholic pen has been too learned to adapt 
the general laws laid down in the Encyclicals to the particulars of 
locality. Our doctrinal and economic pamphlets, logically and 
clearly stated in simple language and built upon the writings of the 


‘Dr. Ryan makes this very clear in his Social Reform on Catholic Lines. 
New York: The Paulist Press. 
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Fathers, refute the misleading attacks of our opponents who are 
unused, as are our Catholic scholars, to culling information at first 
hand. Our Catholic Truth Societies are, in this way, both meeting 
the effective Socialist propaganda,® and are following cathote So- 
cial Action in other lands. 

American Catholics are wont to complain that the size of our 
country and our diffusion throughout the body politic, is inimical to 
the growth of combined Catholic Social Action. But our very 
diffusion should rather bring home. to each one of us our personal 
responsibility toward our riches. Possession means peace. De- 
fence, safety. But there is something higher than the ability to 
select our weapons for conflict. It is to apply the principles of 
Eternal Truth to our everyday lives. Through us its light must dis- 
perse the miasma of materialism, which threatens so much that is 
finest in us as a nation. And the ultimate spiritual disarmament of 
friends or foes will come only through this supreme power. 

How else do our valiant women of the Middle Ages speak to 
us? Why is it that the great Encyclicals sound to us so strangely 
familiar, loving, admonishing and firm, as we read or study them 
to-day? Echoes they are, enlarged to our larger necessities, of that 
long ago letter of Peter’s beseeching his “dearly beloved ” to submit 
the force of Christlike example to the Gentiles, “ that by doing well 
you may put to silence the ignorance of foolish men.” 

Unconscious allies we have outside the fold, questioning, 
watching, waiting. It is a happy augury of our time that many 
of them are returning to learn their alphabet at the Mother’s knee. 
They come largely through the power of Catholic example. But 
they do not come collectively. They come one by one. Is it 
not well for each Catholic woman to ask herself why out of millions 
of her countrywomen her possession of Eternal Truth should give 
her this opportunity? Our country sets no limit upon what we may 
do for our neighbor. Our faith enjoins it. And we are not to be 
judged collectively, but one by one. 


“The party (Socialist) carries on an almost incredible amount of educational 
work by means of traveling lectures, and the distribution of millions of pamphlets 
and books each year. Study courses are furnished to the local organizations, and 
in this way thousands of members are induced to make a systematic study of 
Socialist theory” (Elements of Socialism, by Spargo and Arner). 

*American Catholic women would find inspiration in. the Social Study Courses 
arranged for this country and England, in the Catholic Social Year Book, published 
for the Catholic Social Guild of England, and in the publications of the Catholic 
Truth Society on Catholic Social Action in France, in Germany, etc. 


[THE END. ] 





SOME CHANGES IN RELIGIOUS FEELINGS IN TWO 
GENERATIONS.' 


BY JAMES J. WALSH, M.D., PH.D., SC.D. 


SAMUEL F. B. MORSE has been dead over thirty 

yi years, and an extensive biography of him, including 

many of his letters, was written long ago, not long 

after his death, by Rev. S. Irenaeus Prime. A new 

biography of him, might, therefore, at first sight 

seem superfluous. There is no doubt, however, that this distin- 

guished American artist-inventor deserves, much better than many 

to whom the Muse of history has been more lavish, this further 

contribution to his biography in the shape of two large volumes 

of his letters and journals. The rising generation can learn 

much, especially in these days of war, from the life and 

work of one whose ways were those of peace and art and invention. 

Even the intimate details of his career are of surpassing interest, 

because of the many points at which they touched the life of his 
time. 

As Professor Morse’s biography contains also the story of 
the founding of the National Academy of Design, of which he was 
the first President, of his years of travel in Europe as a student of 
art, and later as an inventor of the telegraph,? trying to secure the 


1Samuel F. B. Morse, His Letters and Journals. Edited and supplemented by 
his son Edward Lind Morse. Illustrated with reproductions of his paintings and 
with notes and diagrams bearing on the invention of the telegraph. In two volumes. 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Co. $7.50 net. 

Professor Morse was, of course, an inventor not a discoverer. The distinction 
is extremely important for the right understanding of what real progress in science 
means. A discoverer reveals a truth or scientific principle not hitherto known; 
an inventor applies such a truth for some practical purpose, adding to the comfort 
or convenience of man. The discoverer is a genius; the inventor is usually only a 
clever man, capable of exercising great ingenuity. The discoverer may be quite 
unable to apply his discovery and make money by its application, indeed he usually 
fails to do so. The inventor is practical and often makes a great deal of money. 
When Franklin discovered and demonstrated that lightning and electricity were 
the same thing, they asked him, “ What was the use of knowing that?” Perhaps at 
the moment there was little evident use, though we know how eminently useful 
the consequent development of electricity has become. Franklin’s reply is worth 
while considering. He answered, “ What’s the use of a baby?” None at all, of 
course, except that in its development it sometimes produces wonderful results. 
Morse was an inventor not a discoverer. The discoverer in the physical sciences 
here in America in his time was Professor Henry of Princeton, and Morse knew 
and recognized the latter’s eminent superiority, and consulted him on many occasions 
and followed his advice. 
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patronage for his invention of foreign governments, besides the 
history of his relations to such men as Ezra Cornell, after whom 
Cornell University was named; Professor Henry of Princeton, our 
greatest of American physicists; Alfred Vail, whose family has 
been identified with the development of the telegraph ever since; 
James Fenimore Cooper; Washington Allston, and Daniel Hunting- 
ton, the artists; Professor Horsford; and many famous Europeans, 
such as Lafayette, Arago, Humboldt, the Earl of Elgin, Baron de 
Meydendorff, and Lord Campbell, its significance as a storehouse of 
historical material can be readily understood. 

What will be of particular interest for the readers of THE 
CaTHOLIC Wok Lp is the religious life of Professor Morse, as it is 
here so clearly traced, and the evidence which that life affords of 
the great change that has taken place among American non-Catholics 
in their religious views. Both Morse’s own letters and those of his 
father and mother, and many of his friends, are full of deep, sincere 
expressions of religious feeling on all the important occasions of his 
career. 

When not quite fourteen, Morse wrote from home to his three 
brothers at school, telling them of the death of a baby sister: “ Now 
you have three brothers and three sisters in heaven, and I hope you 
and I will meet there at our death. It is uncertain when we shall 
die, but we ought to be prepared for it, and I hope you and I shall.” 
He then suggests a very striking thought with regard to the dura- 
tion of eternity, and concludes, “I enclose you a little book called 
the Christian Pilgrim. It is for all of you.” 

It would be easy, perhaps, to think that this was the letter of 
a little prig, who took himself entirely too seriously, and whose 
religious ideas would either vanish or be very much diluted as soon 
as he got away from his mother’s apron strings. This was not true 
of Morse. All during his life he had the deepest of religious feel- 
ing, and in the midst of the heavy trials which he had to encounter 
in connection with the carrying through of the electric telegraph, 
his mind constantly reverted to the thought that Providence had 
given him a mission in life, and that he must be ready to stand 
suffering and disappointment; and to bear the ingratitude of those 
he had thought friends, and the malignity of friends become enemies. 

In the midst of his darkest hours, when the success of the telegraph 
seemed, after the work of twelve years, still very far off, he wrote 
to a brother, January 9, 1844: 
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I thank you for your kind and sympathizing letter, which, I 
assure you, helped to mitigate the acuteness of my mental suf- 
ferings from the then disastrous aspect of my whole enterprise. 
God works by instrumentalities, and he has wonderfully thus 
far interposed in keeping evils that I feared in abeyance. All, 
I trust, will yet be well, but I have great difficulties to encounter 
and overcome, with the details of which I need not now trouble 
you. I think I see light ahead, and the great result of these 
difficulties, I am persuaded, will be a great economy in laying 



























the telegraphic conductors...... I am well in health, but have 
sleepless nights from the great anxieties and cares which weigh 
me down. 


But to return to his youth. When he was just past his four- 
teenth year, his mother wrote to him at college: 


We are very desirous, my son, that you should excel in every 
thing that will make you truly happy and useful to your fellow- 
man. In particular by no means neglect your duty to your 
Heavenly Father. Remember what has been said with great 
truth, that he can never be faithful to others who is not so to his 
God and his conscience. I wish you constantly to keep in mind 
the first question and answer in that excellent form of sound 
words, the Assembly Catechism, viz., “ What is the chief end 
of man?” The answer you will readily recollect is “ To glorify 
God and enjoy Him forever.” 


Perhaps his mother’s letters would be considered in our day 
entirely too serious, but such a commentary is all the more valuable 
if we wish to realize the great difference that has come over 
American religious thought during the intervening period. The 
first part, for instance, of the following letter might well come 
from the modern mother, for we retain all our solicitude with regard 
to the body; the second part assuredly would not, unless in very 
exceptional cases. Americans have lost most of that anxious solici- 
tude with regard to the soul that was so characteristic of parents 
two generations ago: 


My Dear Sons: 

Have you heard of the death of young Willard at Cambridge, 
the late President Willard’s son? He died of a violent fever 
occasioned by going into water when he was very hot in the 
middle of the day. He also pumped a great deal of cold water 
on his head. Let this be a warning to you all not to be guilty of 
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the like indiscretion which may cost you your life. Dreadful, 
indeed, would this be to all of us. I wish you would not go 
into the water oftener than once a week, and then either early 
in the morning or late in the afternoon, and not go in when hot 
nor stay long in the water. Remember these cautions of your 
mamma and obey them strictly. 

A young lady twenty years old died in Boston yesterday very 
suddenly. She eat her dinner perfectly well, and was dead in 
five minutes after. Her name was Ann Hinkley. You see, 
my boys, the great uncertainty of life and, of course, the im- 
portance of being always prepared for death, even a sudden 
death, as we know not what an hour may bring forth. This we 
are sensible of, we cannot be too soon or too well prepared for 
that all important moment, as this is what we are sent into this 
world for. The main business of life is to prepare for death. 
Let us not, then, put off these most important concerns to an 
uncertain to-morrow, but let us in earnest attend to the concerns 
of our precious, never-dying souls while we feel ourselves alive. 


Young Morse was graduated at Yale. During his leisure 
hours at college he had practised painting, and now asked to be 
allowed to study under Washington Allston, the distinguished 
painter. Morse’s parents, however, were more practical, and 
wished him to become independent as soon as possible, so their 
plan was to apprentice him to a bookseller. He dutifully con- 
formed, but still kept at painting, and after a time his talent and 
persistence won the family consent to go to England with Allston. 
He was in England during the War of 1812, and his comments on 
the English statesmen of the time are interesting. He was attracted 
by Cobbett, but describes him as “a man of no principle and a great 
rascal, yet a man of sense who says many good things.” It is easy 
to understand how much Cobbett, the radical, already declaring 
that he found it impossible to find words strong enough to condemn 
fitly those who brought about the English reformation, would be out 
of sympathy with the stern young Puritan’s attitude of uncompro- 
mising Protestantism. The man who said, “ The Reformation as 
it is called, was (in England) engendered in beastly lust, brought 
forth in hypocrisy and perfidy, and cherished and fed by plunder, 
devastation and rivers of innocent English and Irish blood,” could 
find little response in the heart of this dyed-in-the-wool New Eng- 
lander, and yet even he could not fail to see the sincerity and the 
straightforwardness of some at least of Cobbett’s work. 
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It was, however, on the continent that Morse’s religious feel- 
ings were particularly disturbed. In one of his visits to France 
this was his comment on the Catholic religious services at which he 
happened to be present: 


I looked around the church to ascertain what was the effect 
upon the multitude assembled. The females, kneeling in their 
chairs, many with their prayer-books reading during the whole 
ceremony, seemed part of the time engaged in devotional exer- 
cises. Far be it from me to say there were not some who were 
actually devout, hard as it is to conceive of such a thing; but 
this I will say, that everything around them, instead of aiding 
devotion, was calculated entirely to destroy it. The imagina- 
tion was addressed by every avenue; music and painting 
pressed into the service of—not religion but the contrary—led 
the mind away from the contemplation of all that is practical 
in religion to the charms of mere sense. No instruction was 
imparted; none seems ever to be intended. What but ignor- 
ance can be expected when such a system prevails? 


How readily this inexperienced young Puritan condemns anything 
to which he is not accustomed. ; 

One might have expected a better understanding of the Church 
ceremonial from an artist. The music, however, at least appealed 
to him and we have a confession with regard to that. 


Last evening we were delighted with some exquisite sacred 
music, sung apparently by men’s voices only, and slowly passing 
under our windows. The whole effect was enchanting; the 
various parts were so harmoniously adapted and the taste with 
which these unknown minstrels strengthened and softened their 
tones gave us, with the recollection of the music at the church, 
which we had heard in the morning, a high idea of the musical 
talent of this part of the world. 


Quite needless to say the Continental Sabbath disturbed him 
very much, but it must be surprising to Americans of the present 
day to hear him complain of music on Sunday evenings. For him 
man was made for the Sabbath, not the Sabbath for man, and so 
his comment represents the feelings of the men of his race and creed 
and time very well. 

Some of Professor Morse’s reflections on social life in Italy 
are extremely interesting, though he can seldom find anything good 
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to say without adding some comment that either denies a worthy 
motive for the good, or calls attention to some compensating vice. 
He could not bring himself to believe that these people were in any 
way comparable to his own English-speaking people. 

After Morse’s return to America he practised as a portrait 
painter with excellent success from an artistic standpoint, as his 
extant portraits, some of them to be seen in the Metropolitan 
Museum, amply attest, but with only quite moderate material re- 
wards. He married young, and after less than five years of marital 
happiness lost his wife suddenly through heart disease. His feel- 
ings towards her are expressed in a letter to a friend written more 
than a month after her death, in which the essence of the Puritan 
conscience is surely revealed in a few words, and yet was 
there ever a more beautiful expression of marital affection and 
grief? 


I found in dear Lucretia everything I could wish. Such 
ardor of affection, so uniform, so unaffected, I never saw or 
read of but in her. My fear with regard to the measure of 
my affection toward her was not that I might fail of “ loving her 
as my own flesh,” but that I should put her in the place of Him 
Who has said, “ Thou shalt have no other gods before Me.” I 
felt this to be my greatest danger, and to be saved from this 
idolatry was often the subject of my earnest prayers. 


In all the trials of life he constantly turned, as his letters show, 
to an overruling Providence for consolation and renewed strength, 
feeling that his successes were to be attributed to some high purpose 
that his Creator had destined for him, and that his trials were but 
so many means of making him a better instrument for the accom- 
plishment of that purpose. 

Here then was a deeply religious man whose early training 
bore fruit in a life full of the thought of the place of Providence in 
the world. In all sincerity Morse continued all his life to be under 
the influence of the old time Protestant tradition, and as consequence 
refused to think that there could be any possible good in Catholi- 
cism, or that it was anything except a source of positive evil to 
the world. He had been taught in his younger years that the 
Church of Rome was the Scarlet Woman of the Apocalypse, and he 
refused to change that opinion. With Morse priests and the higher 
ecclesiastics of the Catholic Church were quite literally impostors. 
They had knowledge, and they were leading their people astray. 
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As for the people, “ poor deluded people,” they were ignorant and 
knew no better, but they were simply idolaters. This was the 
deliberate conclusion of a Yale graduate, the son of a Congrega- 
tionalist minister, an artist who had traveled in Europe for years, 
and he refused to change it materially during his lifetime. The 
Oxford Movement did not serve to swerve him in the slightest 
from these preconceived notions. Not only no good could come 
out of the Nazareth of the Catholic Church, but it was a plain duty 
to oppose her in every way. 

Morse actually took a prominent part in many movements 
against the Catholic Church, always with this attitude of mind. At 
least Catholics may rejoice that in the course of the two generations 
since his time, a great change has come over the minds of educated 
Protestants. Those not of the fold now are at least ready as a rule 
to give us credit for as much good will as they have themselves, and 
they are even coming round to acknowledge that a great many 
Catholics are quite as intelligent, and at least as well informed, as 
their brethren outside of the Church. They have come to recognize 
how much of good the Church is doing in a very great many ways, 
above all among the poor, for after all she is the only Church that 
makes any real appeal to the poor. The conviction is becoming 
more widespread that the Church has more influence for the proper 
neutralization of the discontent among the masses by a diffusion of 
the real principles of Christianity and true Christian democracy, 
than any other force in our modern life. 

His present biographer has only this comment to make on 
Morse’s intolerant attitude toward Catholicism: 


Although more tolerant as he grew older, he was still bitterly 
opposed to the methods of the Roman Catholic Church, and 
to the Jesuits in particular. He, in common with many other 
prominent men of his day, was fearful lest the Church of Rome, 
through her emissaries the Jesuits,’ should gain political as- 
cendancy in this country and overthrow the liberty of the 
people. He took part in a long and heated newspaper contro- 
versy with Bishop Spaulding [Spalding] of Kentucky concern- 


®It seems scarcely necessary to say that Morse’s biographer seems to share 
the prejudices of the preceding generation. Any such use of the word Jesuit is now 
an anachronism. Jesuits are now known to be good, simple folk without any of 
the insidious ways about them that it became traditional to attribute to them in 
England after the Reformation. Anyone may know them who wants to. The Jesuit 
of Protestant tradition is as extinct as the dodo or the bug-a-boo with which children 
used to be scared in the long ago. 
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ing the authenticity of a saying attributed to Lafayette: “If 
ever the liberty of the United States is destroyed it will be by 
Romish priests.” 


During the “ Know-Nothing ” movement in 1855 this supposed 
motto of Lafayette was constantly used by the opponents of the 
Church as an important document. As a writer of the time said, 
“It stared one in the face, dressed out in all the impudence of large 
type from the headings of newspapers innumerable, and from the 
title-pages of countless no-Popery pamphlets. At political gather- 
ings and in torchlight processions, like a thing of evil it was seen 
following the American flag which, as if conscious of the impending 
danger of Popish priests, refused to float on the breeze.’ We are 
rather inclined to believe that the flag drooped for very shame. 

Attention has been recalled to it in recent years in the midst 
of the campaign of slander that once more for political purposes is 
being carried on against the Catholic Church among ignorant people. 
As a consequence of its revival there are a good many even well- 
meaning Protestants, though never any who have paid any serious 
attention to the subject, who seem to think that there must be some- 
thing in it or the story of Lafayette having used it would not have 
lasted so long. It seems well then to place beside what Morse’s 
biographer repeats in 1914, a quotation from the life of Archbishop 
Spalding, written by the present Archbishop Spalding, in which the 
whole matter is summed up. Archbishop Spalding, the younger, 
the author of the life, still happily with us, is very well known for 
a series of addresses on many public occasions, and a number of 
volumes especially on educational subjects that have been widely 
read even beyond Catholic circles. His widely-known character is 
the best assurance that the summing up of the matter, as given by 
him, can be absolutely depended upon as presenting the other side 
of the matter in controversy with fairness and completeness. 


Professor Morse adduced in evidence the testimony of an 
anonymous writer, whose name he was not at liberty to give. 
He then referred to his own interviews with Lafayette in 1831- 
32: “I cannot,” he said, “at this distance of time, of course, 
remember the identical words, but never did he (Lafayette) 
manifest a doubt of the essential antagonism of the maxims 
and principles of the Papacy and those of republicanism, nor 
any doubt, if the Papacy were Ee, that republicanism 
was at an end.” 
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At the urgent request of Bishop Spalding, he proceeded to 
confirm his statement by the testimony of those other Americans 
who had heard Lafayette speak the words in question. He first 
tried to find a military officer in New York who, it was reported, 
had heard Lafayette use the words, but this gentleman either 
could not be found or would not testify. 

He succeeded better, however, with the Rev. Dr. Vanpelt of 
New York. This gentleman had a “ vivid and distinct ” remem- 
brance of an interview with Lafayette shortly after his return 
from Boston during his last visit to this country in 1824. These 
were Lafayette’s words: 

“My dear friend, I must tell you something that occurred 
when I was in Boston. I received a polite invitation from the 
‘ chief Catholic priest, or bishop of the Roman Catholic Church 
in Boston, to attend his church on the Sabbath. I wrote him 
an apology, saying, as I never expect to be in Boston again, 
and as during the Revolution, when in Boston, I worshipped 
sitting by the side of his Excellency, General Washington, and 
as I see that the church and the pews are the same, except as 
they are decorated with paint, I wish to occupy the same seat 
in that church on the Sabbath...... ” And again: “It is my 
opinion that if ever the liberties of this country (the United 
States of America) are destroyed, it will be by the subtlety 
of the Roman Catholic Jesuit priests, for they are the most 
crafty, dangerous enemies to civil and religious liberty.” Such 
was the testimony of the Rev. Dr. Vanpelt. 

Professor Morse brought forward another witness—a cer- 
tain Mr. Palmer, of Richmond, Virginia, and then proceeded to 
make good his position by extracts from speeches of Lafayette, 
in which he proclaimed his opposition to a union of Church 
and State and professed himself an ardent champion of civil 
and religious liberty. 

This is a brief statement of the arguments advanced by 
Professor Morse to establish the authenticity of the motto. He 
seemed reluctant to give his proofs, and it was only by the 
most searching cross-questioning that they were drawn from 
him. 

Bishop Spalding replied by taking up his heads of argument, 
one by one, and showing the testimony which he had given 
to be valueless, and his reasoning inconclusive. 

The anonymous writer, whose name Mr. Morse was not at 
liberty to give, could not, of course, be admitted as a witness. 
Besides, since he was put forward as an apostate priest, his 
testimony was no more above suspicion than would have been 
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that of Benedict Arnold against the patriots of the Revolution, 
or that of Judas against Christ and the Apostles. . 

The testimony of Mr. Morse himself was unreliable, for 
various reasons. 

By his own confession, he was unable to remember the 
identical words spoken by Lafayette; and the general statement 
of Lafayette’s opinions, even if accurately made by Mr. Morse, 
did not affect the question under discussion. But Mr. Morse 
had spoken of a letter which he had received from Lafayette, 
in which he was urged to make known to the American people 
the serious alarm of the French patriot, lest the country should 
be in danger from the machinations of Romish priests. This 
letter Bishop Spalding repeatedly called for, challenging Pro- 
fessor Morse either to publish it or to produce the original 
copy. He did neither, but vainly sought to screen himself by 
declaring that he had never pretended that the motto was in 
the letter, whereas he had before affirmed that in it Lafayette 
had urged him to make known to Americans his alarm lest 
the liberities of the Republic should be destroyed by Catholic 
priests. 

Professor Morse averred afterwards that this letter had been 
seen by several persons, but he persistently refused to publish it 
or to produce it before witnesses in connection with this con- 
troversy. 

There was still another circumstance relative to Mr. Morse’s 
testimony which had an ugly look. Lafayette died in 1834. 
Professor Morse first published the motto in 1836, whereas 
Lafayette had in 1832 earnestly enjoined upon him the duty 
of warning his countrymen of their imminent danger from 
“ Romish priests!” Why had he waited to perform this office 
for four years after the solemn injunction had been laid upon 
him, and until Lafayette had been in his grave two years and 
five months? 

In reply to a motion to expel from France certain refugees, 
including the English or Irish monks, who were living with the 
Trappists of Melleray, Lafayette had said: 

“Mistake not rigor for strength, or despotism for power; 
then you will not have need of all these precautions, and the 
Trappists of Melleray will not be more dangerous to you than 
are the Jesuits of Georgetown to the United States.” 

At the very time that he tells Mr. Morse of the danger to the 
United States from the machinations of Catholic priests, Lafay- 
ette publicly declares in the French Assembly that the United 
States has nothing to fear even from the Jesuits, whom the 
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Rev. Dr. Vanpelt assures us he considered the “most crafty 
and dangerous enemies of civil and religious liberty.” 

Either Lafayette was the basest of hypocrites, or Professor 
Morse and the Rev. Dr. Vanpelt were lying under a mistake. 



































In a note Archbishop Spalding the biographer says: 


Shortly after Archbishop Spalding’s death, Professor Morse 
wrote a letter to the New York Herald, in which he claimed to 
have won the victory in this controversy. “ Retracted nothing,” 
he says, “ for I had nothing to retract.” And again: “I also 
asserted and proved that Lafayette had used nearly the very 
words of the motto to two Americans, whose names are given, 
and in his conversations with me had expressed the same 
sentiments.” Professor Morse has since died, and as, by his 
last words on this subject, he has sought to produce the impres- 
sion that he had established the authenticity of the motto 
attributed to Lafayette, I deem it proper to refer briefly to 
the leading points.in the controversy between himself and 
Bishop Spalding. This controversy was not sought by Bishop 
Spalding; he never sought controversy with anyone; it was 
thrust upon him. 


As regards Dr. Vanpelt’s vivid and distinct recollection that 
Lafayette, when in Boston during the Revolution, had worshipped 
sitting by the side of General Washington, Bishop Spalding shows 
that Washington and Lafayette had never been in Boston together, 
and that consequently they could never have worshipped sitting side 
by side in any church in that city, and that therefore the Rev. Dr. 
Vanpelt had a vivid and distinct recollection of hearing Lafayette 
say that he had done what it was simply impossible that he ever 
could have done. As Archbishop Spalding, the biographer, con- 
cludes: “ One of Professor Morse’s witnesses could not be found, 
the name of another he was not at liberty to give, a third was proven 
to have borne false testimony, and finally his own statement con- 
cerning the letter that contained the important message from Lafay- 
ette he could not verify, leaving the strong impression that the 
electric telegraph was not the only thing which he had invented.” 

I have searched the index of these volumes in vain for any 
mention of Professor Morse’s connection with Maria Monk and her 
supposed revelations. In spite of the fact that for some years 
he was better known because of that than for probably any other 
reason, his son omits all mention of it. It would seem that now, 
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after nearly a century, it might have been better to have acknowl- 
edged how easily Professor Morse allowed himself to be fooled by 
a designing young woman, because his prejudices were already so 
engaged against the Catholic Church. And perhaps it will seem 
more fitting to some that we should leave the unsavory Maria Monk 
out of the question here in a review of this recent life of Professor 
Morse. Such a course would undoubtedly be better save for the 
fact that Professor Morse’s name as an authority is still being quoted 
by purveyors of literature against the Catholic Church, who are thus 
trying to deceive a number of ignorant people. 

But I have already exceeded the space that can properly be 
allowed to the review of Professor Morse’s life in this issue, so 
it seems better to leave the Maria Monk incident for another occa- 
sion. It must not be forgotten, however, that the bitter feelings 
of bigotry and intolerance inflamed by the publication of those sup- 
posed revelations led, in 1836, to the burning of the Ursuline Con- 
vent at Charlestown (Mass.), Morse’s birthplace, whereby the lives 
of the nuns were greatly endangered. Later in 1855 during the 
“Know Nothing” movement, similar bitter feelings, aroused by 
the anti-Catholic campaign for political purposes led to the burning 
of convents and churches and loss of life. 

It behooves us at the present time not to let the same forces, 
for they are at work to-day in certain parts of the country, lead 
to any similar result. For political purposes men are making appeals 
to the ignorant and the bigoted, that may easily lead to a catas- 
trophe that would afterwards be deeply regretted. 

The bigotry aroused in “ Know Nothing” times fortunately 
created a reaction against itself, and there was a much broader spirit 
of tolerance toward Catholics created by this reactionary attitude 
of mind. The remnants of bigotry in that generation were blotted 
out during the Civil War, when the shedding of so much of the 
blood of Catholics for the preservation of the Union furnished 
the absolute demonstration of the depth of the patriotism of Catholic 
citizens. There should never have been any doubt of this, for even 
during the Revolution Washington insisted on suppressing the cele- 
bration of the anti-Papal demonstrations on the fifth of November, 
and called attention to the injustice of them, since Catholic soldiers 
and citizens were doing so much for the Colonial cause. 
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=i WISH I were a younger man! I am glad I am an 
Wold man! Which is the wiser wish? How seldom 
a man of stalwart years wishes he were an old man. 
How universally old men bemoan their decaying 
y strength and wistfully look at the setting sun; some- 
- times envying the buoyancy of youth, sometimes calling death a 
laggard for leaving them to enter in and to go out of their days 
with halting pace, and as if through a door half unhinged. And 
then in dullness of mind they constrain the Lord to be more sensibly 
present with them, using, perhaps, the words the two disciples 
addressed to our risen Saviour on the road to Emmaus, a prayer 
which every aged man may choose for his motto: “ Stay with us, 
because it is towards evening, and the day is now far spent.” 

“ Perseverance,” says St. Francis de Sales, and he paints the 
twilight mind of one’s later days, “has for its enemy a certain 
weariness of mind, which creeps over us after we have suffered 
a long time, and this weariness is as powerful an enemy as one can 
encounter. Now the grace of perseverance enables a man so to 
confront this enemy that he gains the victory over it by continual 
calmness, and by acts of submission to the divine will” (Confer- 
ences, xix.). How rightly inspired was an aged Christian we lately 
read of, who, when near death, hindered a friend who would turn 
him so that he might get relief by resting on his side. “ No,” he 
said calmly, “no, do not turn me: let me look up to the sky, 
so that my soul may see the road by which it shall go to unite itself 
to Jesus Christ.” Too often this placid acceptance of death is 
absent, and the pathway to heaven is clouded by sadness of mind. 
How well does Newman express the right spirit in his beautiful 
hymn on death: 

The lights my path surrounding, 
The helps to which I cling, 
The hopes within me bounding, 
The joys that round me wing ; 
All, all, like stars at-even, 
Just gleam to shoot away; 
Pass on before to heaven, 
And chide at my delay. 
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The friends gone there before me 
Are calling from on high: 
And joyous angels o’er me 
Are beckoning from the sky. 
“ Why wait,” they sing, “ and wither 
*Mid scenes of death and sin? 
’Tis better to come hither, 
And find true life begin.” 


I hear the invitation, 
And fain would rise and come, 
A sinner to salvation, 
An exile to his home. 
But while I here must linger, 
Thus, thus let all I see 
Point out with faithful finger 
To heaven, O Lord, and Thee. 


Sadness: the near approach of death oppresses an old man with 
sadness almost unceasing, for mortal man shrinks from the eternal 
years whose gate is death, and sinful man mournfully gazes back- 
ward into the shameful past. The terrible fascination of death is 
not known except to the aged—not even to a moribund invalid in 
earlier life. As the years drag heavily along he is increasingly 
devoted to the dead whom he has known and loved. He is a living 
man ruled wholly by the dead, a condition not unmixed with sweet- 
ness; but yet it is a life whose course is measured by anniversaries 
of sorrow: heavy with years, broken with labors, saddened with 
disappointments, tired of life and yet afraid to die. His gloom— 
he knows it too well—is a hardship to his friends. But with Job 
he would plead: “ Suffer me, therefore, that I may lament my sor- 
row a little; before I go and return no more, to a land that is dark 
and covered with the mist of death” (Job x. 20, 21). 

It is one of our heroisms to bear up valiantly against this sad- 
ness, an enemy whose clutch may be loosened but never shaken off. 
Brave is the soul, who, if made thus to battle and to wait for many 
years, never grows weary of the battling and waiting. The demons 
of despondency pry at an old man’s grip on hope and would loosen 
it; and the rays of the setting sun clothe all things with a drapery 
of doubt, even the pity of God. Days and days are passed when 
every effort at prayer seems translated perforce into the prophet’s 
quavering plea to God: “Cast me not off in the time of old age; 
when my strength shall fail, do not Thou forsake me. For my 
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enemies [the demons] have spoken against me, and they that 
watched my soul have consulted together, saying: God hath for- 
saken him; pursue and take him, for there is none to deliver him ” 
(Ps. Ixx. 9-11). 

Refuge from this tendency to despondency there is none except 
penance, and penance, hard at best, is doubly so when force of 
body and cheerfulness of mind have been drained dry by time’s 
relentless tribute. But now is seen the Christian’s advantage, 
for he has his faith to restore his wavering hope. His Catholic 
faith actually forces him to trust in the grace of pardon, tells him 
of place and time to seek and find it, namely, in the sacraments, and 
signalizes the marks of right interior dispositions of penance. Not 
in vain does he cry out with the Psalmist: “ The sins of my youth 
and my ignorances, remember not, O Lord” (Ps. xxiv. 7). The 
memory of earlier sins insults his soul even more fiercely than later 
ones; but nevertheless he knows that old age gives an added value 
to penance—that of the patient waiting of a darkened mind, the 
trembling steadfastness of one who clings to God through feeling as 
if he were under a curse. His offering, too, seems to go more swiftly 
into the heart of God, for consolations are sometimes quickly 
granted when the harbor of life’s voyage is in sight. Yet his 
prevailing feeling is sadness. To say to him that he is putting the 
finishing touch to his virtue sounds to him like mockery. He is not 
glad to hear such words, but rather is he painfully glad that he 
must drink the cup of penance to the last bitter drop. The piety 
of his youth—if he has had such a youth—seems farcical to him. 
Old age interprets the prophet’s words: “‘ They that sow in tears 
shall reap in joy. Going they went and wept, casting their seeds; 
but coming they shall come with joyfulness, carrying their sheaves ” 
(Ps. cxxv. 6, 7): that beautiful text of hope an old man interprets 
of the home-coming to heaven after an immense purgatory incal- 
culably prolonged. The courage of waiting on the Lord unto the 
last hour of a gradually deepening twilight—is ‘it not noble? Is 
it not the courage of death, the valor of the forlorn hope? 

Many is the man who never begins to live till his life is well- 
nigh done, and his wasted forces admonish him that he is soon to die. 
In this case old age is a tearful blessing of immortal worth. The 
greater part of life has been passed with little thought of salvation; 
how precious the boon of a few years at the end, during every day 
of which the concentrated bitterness of repentance is fearfully en- 
joyed. The patriarch Job tells us, that “the vices of his youth are 
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in the old man’s bones, and they shall sleep with him in the dust” 
(Job xx. 11). Say this of a lost soul, impenitent to the end, and 
you have the face value of the holy writer’s words. Say it of 
a tardy penitent of his aching bones of self-loathing, and of the 
uneasy slumber of vices stirring the dust of his ancient memories, 
and you have the secondary and more secret meaning applied to a 
penitent old man achieving part of his purgatory before its time. 

Nor is this all, though it be the hardest of his trials. For a 
disgusted memory of past sins is often matched by an old man’s 
shameful temptations. Add to this the consciousness of present 
faults; even though none of them be gravely sinful, they yet 
vex and tease and weary him perpetually. He is pestered with petty 
sins and weaknesses. His loneliness is as irascible as it is incurable: 
he must have company, he must be petted, his stale pleasantries must * 
be endured; his garrulous tongue, and again his staring, stupid, 
sullen reticence. Ashamed of all this, he grows shy and is peevish. 
He knows that he is unfair in his affections and addicted to favorit- 
ism; and if he regrets it he yet returns to it none the less. He is 
slovenly and untidy in his habits; forgetful and inattentive even 
in serious matters. He is under the delusion that he is still neces- 
sary, and clings to office long after he has survived his usefulness, 
cajoled by self-interested friends. Now and again he awakes to 
the miserable reality, but is seldom able to extricate himself. He is 
the dog in the manger, procrastinating and bungling beyond all 
limits whilst hindering younger men from taking his place. Con- 
servatism, a valued quality in early life, is the dry rot of later days, 
when one is a bullying “/laudator temporis acti.” Golden oppor- 
tunities are let slip merely because they are tainted with novelty: 
his eyes are in the back of his head. And when the hurt is done, 
he lays the blame on others, meanwhile keeping in the saddle of 
authority even though he must have himself lashed to it. Again, 
all old persons are parsimonious—except with their favorities, 
whom they spoil with their shameless prodigality. The typical 
miser is an old man; the typical spendthrift is not always a young 
man. Feebly struggling against all these insurgent tendencies, old 
men at intervals spend hours eating out their own hearts. They are 
relieved only by the very strongest graces of God; not seldom only 
by death. 

But consider the reverse order of these miseries of the aged, 
that of most distressful effort. For not seldom old men and women 
must continue to work, even continue to keep painfully responsible 
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positions, because the illness or idleness or drunkenness of their 
dear ones compel them to do so. It is sad, is it not, always to 
labor and always to be tired out? If the broken old parent stops 
work his worthless son is flung upon the street. As the aged frame 
grows stiff-jointed, eyes dim, teeth gone, nerves shattered, digestion 
impaired, the unhappy old man is whipped on to do a strong man’s 
work with the decaying strength of old age. The supreme sadness 
of all human existence is that of aged parents whose toil and love is 
recompensed by the contempt of their idle children. 

Old age is that part of man’s pilgrimage which our blessed 
Saviour did not illustrate by His example: but its merits and graces 
are shown by the heroism of some of His prime favorites. The 
saints, when admonished by: fading vitality that death was not far 
off, redoubled their austerities and their labors in preparation for 
their departure. They made little account of the weakness of 
old age, whilst positively welcoming and enjoying its plaintive 
invitations to the long rest beyond. Were they not right? If 
age calls for dispensations, impending dissolution, on the other 
hand, calls for more stringent observance. Every day in the sixties 
and seventies of saintly Christians is wreathed with sacred joy 
and sacred sadness, the piety of faith, the yearnings of hope, the 
might of love: life’s evening sacrifice. 

Two parts of a Christian’s career should be distinguished by 
fervor, the beginning of his vocation and the ending of his long, 
protracted pilgrimage. Thus St. Martin, eighty years of age and 
taken down with his last illness, could proclaim to God and man: 
“T refuse no labor!” As if to say: The frost of age has not 
chilled my zeal—sound the signal for new conflicts; I am ready. 
Of him Holy Church sings in the divine office: “‘ He feared not to 
die nor yet refused to live.” 

St. Boniface had reached his seventy-fifth year, when the long- 
ings for missions and for martyrdom which had sent him forth 
among the heathen in his early life again flooded his soul. He was 
Archbishop of Mainz and primate of all Germany, legate of the 
Pope, and the accepted counsellor and even crowner of kings. 
But he set aside all his honors and offices, took staff in hand, 
gathered a little band of missionaries, and journeyed among the 
pagan tribes to the north, no doubt forecasting his death. Hardly 
had he begun the glorious but monotonous labor of converting and 
instructing and baptizing these savages, than this aged missionary, 
whose veins ran with the hot blood of youthful zeal, was suddenly 
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set upon and slain with all his associates, his gray head crowned, 
as he ardently desired, with the martyr’s blood. 

Of St. Germanus of Paris, Alban Butler says (Lives of the 
Saints, May 28th): “In his old age he lost nothing of that zeal and 
activity with which he had fulfilled the great duties of his station in 
the vigor of his life; nor did the weakness to which his corporal 
austerities had reduced him, make him abate anything of the mor- 
tifications of his penitential customs, in which he redoubled his 
fervor as he approached nearer to the end of his course. The 
last part of a holy man’s life—so he feels—is prolonged only to 
enable him to renew the fires of his youthful fervor amid the 
snows of extreme old age. Nor is it different with holy old men 
who in their days of youth were abominable sinners, penitents 
like St. Augustine, for example; his last weeks and months marked 
a steady increase of fervent love, gleaming brightly with the rays 
of trustful hope. The Sage, indeed, warns youthful sinners: “ The 
things that thou hast not gathered in thy youth, how shalt thou 
find them in thy old age?” (Ecclus. xxv. 5.) And yet even a 
tardy conversion, postponed for a lifetime, is not seldom redeemed 
by a late but heroic penance. St. Cyprian was on the borders 
of old age when he was converted from filthy idolatry, winning a 
crown of highest perfection, though entering the battle gray-haired 
and decrepit. Thus if youth is the era of heroic impulse, age is 
the era of steadfast, deliberate perseverance. Which quality is of 
greater worth? St. Teresa says: “The soul that gives itself up 
to the service of God, is subject to great instabilities until forty 
years of age; but at that age it should be permanently established 
in grace.” 

It is only the old man who adequately learns the value of time: 
a graduate school of time is old age. Patience and the lapse of time: 
great things are seldom done except by these two means. In the de- 
cline of life the lapse of time is God’s drawing towards paradise; the 
heart’s patient waiting is its unending act of hope, hope so vivid, so 
persistent, so sweet that no limits can be set to its elevating force. 
By a devout old age one may become a saint after a long life of tepid- 
ity. It not seldom happens that one feels almost as if he had but now 
begun to live; or, again, as if he had already passed into the other 
world. Sights, and especially sounds, as those of birds and the 
winds and the waters, are strangely unreal, sadly reminiscent of 
distant childhood, or fearfully and yet sweetly visionary of the 
world of the future. The prophet voices this twilight mind, stand- 
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ing midway, intensely looking backward and yearningly looking 
forward: “I thought upon the days of old; I had in my mind the 
eternal years” (Ps. Ixxvi. 6). All the favorite days of an old 
man are “days of old,’ whether for penance or for innocence; 
all of his future is the cycle of “ the eternal years.” Salvation, yea, 
even perfection, is not far from one who is thus compelled to com- 
pare time with eternity. 

St. Paul says that “ we are saved by hope ” (Rom. viii. 24) ; 
for hope is the expectancy of love and the longing to possess the 
Beloved; and towards the evening of life there can be no expecting 
or longing except for the one remaining living reality, God and 
His heaven: the earth is all too quickly passing away. “Of the 
past,” wrote the venerable Mother Seton to her daughter, “ nothing 
should remain but sorrow for sin; of the future, nothing anticipated 
but heaven; of the present, one only aim—to fulfill in the fleeting 
moments God’s adorable and eternal will.” Is not this compendium 
of perfection easiest had in our later days? Vocal prayers are 
now sweet as never before, and come unbidden to the memory. 
Mental prayer is compulsory, if that be mental prayer which com- 
mandeers and confiscates all thoughts in contrasting the days of old 
with the eternal years. This enables the aged Christian to preserve 
calm amid feebleness and pain, and peace amid worries and cares, 
traits characteristic of a devout old man; for he is quick to begin 
to pray and slow to leave off. 

He that lives perilously from day to day can say to God with 
simplest sincerity: “Give us this day our daily bread.”’ Begin 
again to-day, O Lord, Thy daily dole of strength for my body and 
of grace for my soul. Feed me with good thoughts of faith, 
and of hope, and of love, and of sorrow for sin; this day, for I 
am not sure but that this day shall have no morrow. My early days 
seem but as yesterday, days of sin fierce and frequent, of repentance 
seldom and transient. Sweet amazement seizes me as I realize 
Thy patience with me, and deep thanksgiving for the boon of old 
age to make ready for meeting Thee face to face. May it come 
true of me, O my God, that promise made to Thy servant Job: 
“ Brightness like that of the noonday, shall arise to thee at evening; 
and when thou shalt think thyself consumed, thou shalt rise as 
the day-star. And thou shalt have confidence, hope being set before 
thee; and being buried thou shalt sleep secure. Thou shalt rest, 
and there shall be none to make thee afraid” (Job xi. 17-19). 








O’LOGHLIN OF CLARE. 
BY ROSA MULHOLLAND. 
XIX. 


BHAT little episode of Miss Jacquetta’s hospitality was 
gone like the summer flowers. The night lights in the 
windows at Ardcurragh had dwindled to a few in the 
rooms used by the master, who found himself solitary 
where late had been a crowd. But if there was little 
blaze from chandeliers within, flame from eastern 

skies lit the window panes from without as the nights began to close 
their eyes earlier, and the winter days stretched out cold hands to 
implore the spring. 

That little episode of Miss Jacquetta’s hospitality was gone like 
the summer flowers. The night lights in the windows at Ardcurragh 
had dwindled to a few in the rooms used by the master, who found 
himself solitary where late had been a crowd. But if there was 
little blaze from chandeliers within, flame from eastern skies lit the 
window panes from without as the nights began to close their eyes 
earlier, and the winter days stretched out cold hands to implore 
the spring. 

Hugh Ingoldesby felt the place intolerably lonely, and yet did 
not want any change. He had been out of sympathy alike with the 
people he had visited, and with the people who had visited him, and he 
was pleased to be alone. But though glad of the freedom of alone- 
ness, an unreasonable sense of loneliness hindered his enjoyment of 
solitude. His one desire was to see Brona, and know how things were 
going on at Castle O’Loghlin, a desire restrained, because he knew that 
nothing but pain could come of a renewal of the struggle between two 
spirits each strong in its own conception of faith and duty, and each 
bound to war against the convictions of the other. But though keeping 
aloof he did not want to go far away, especially while Turlough was 
still in the country. He had seen the young man’s soaring hopes and 
their sudden fall, regretting that the disturber of the peace had not 
been removed from his family by marriage with a wealthy lady, who 
would have taken him away and provided for him. He had also 
caught a glimpse of Turlough’s fury, and heard a good deal about it 
from Judkin, who continued to sympathize with the manly young 
Papist, bound to suffer for the Papistry of a foolish old father. 

Hugh surrounded himself with books in his library, and took 
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long rides in an opposite direction from Castle O’Loghlin, was out 
by dawn in the woods, where small hardy flowers were already break- 
ing from their green sheaths, rose-veined wind flowers and their blue- 
frocked sisters, and the white violets that in their pale chastened 
faces and their mysterious fragrance reminded him inexplicably of the 
personality of Brona. Never before had he noticed the movements 
of nature in the resurrection of life after the long winter’s death-like 
sleep. There had been for him the changes of the seasons, with 
their corresponding changes of pleasure and occupation. Each had 
its practical use for the earth, on and by which men lived, and it was a 
matter of course that summer did her duty in embroidering man’s 
path with flowers, and autumn in filling his granaries and providing 
him with the luxury of her fruits. For the rest there were the 
beauty and awfulness of landscapes, and the discomforts and pleasures 
alike of heat and cold. But the sweetnesses and tendernesses of 
spring in her close companionship with humanity were a revelation, 
threatening to soften his heart into the weakening of a hardy purpose. 
The first pipings of song birds were a new kind of music to him. 
He had usually spent this time of the year abroad or in London, and 
the nest building, and courting, and exultant jubilation of married 
thrush and blackbird had been less known to him than the ways and 
voices and triumphant world-wide fame of the human singer in con- 
cert or oratorio. Now he listened in amazement as to minstrels 
bearing messages from another world. What did the blackbird talk 
about when he whispered to his mate just before the first cloud-lift of 
the dawn? What was that long sweet clarion cry that echoed, rever- 
berating down all the bud-leafed choirs of the yet half-bare sycamores 
and chestnut trees? How could a bird, a small creature with a small 
heart and a mouth that was nothing but a tiny gold beak, utter such 
a shout of joy, merely because another feathered creature was close 
beside him, and there were eggs in the nest? How different these 
from the turbulent birds of the cliffs, who shrieked forth defiance of 
all tender influences, and whose discordant notes voiced the inevitable 
cruelties of conscience! The woods became haunted for him by 
ghosts of all the foregone joys of life, whose existence he had never 
realized till now when he saw them vanishing out of his reach. And 
one night when the wind sobbed at his windows, and soughed among 
the distant trees, he heard again the tolling of the mysterious bell 
‘from its unknown belfry (the trunk of some mighty oak or elm that 
had weathered the storms of centuries), and the eerie notes sounded 
like a stroke of doom, signalling the futility of all human hopes, and 
the folly of the jubilant existence of perishable wild flower and song 
bird. 
Then he began to realize that he was not leading the life of a 
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healthy and sane man, and that he must make some effort to change 
the course of his thoughts, and to give himself some kind of com- 
panionship, were it to prove ever so uncongenial and even irksome. 
He delighted Judkin, who was feeling time heavy on his hands,. by 
directing him to see to the state of the cellar, and to provide several 
new packs of cards, as he intended to invite a dinner party of mascu- 
line friends, such as love good wine and the excitement of a little 
gambling. 


XX. 


On the evening of his dinner party Hugh felt like himself again. 
The men bidden were all his peers in religion and politics, professed 
haters of Popery and lovers of common sense. On his arrival in 
the country he had been welcomed among them as one more golden 
pillar of the Ascendancy. His round of visits had made him popular, 
more perhaps with the men than the women, who found him a little 
cold, the latter impression a good deal modified by his house-warm- 
ing hospitality under Miss Jacquetta’s management. In the hunting 
field he was popular, and now that he was inaugurating bachelor 
dinner parties, his reputation as a giver of good wine was no way in 
his disfavor. Already some of the guests were in the drawing-room, 
when Judkin signalled that he wanted to speak a word to him 
privately. 

“Well? ” said Hugh, having followed the man out of the room, 
“has anything awkward happened? ” 

“It’s young Mr. O’Loghlin, sir, come to ask for the loan of one 
of your best horses to ride to Dublin.” 

Hugh gave a little laugh. “Cool,” he said, “upon my word! 
What does he mean by it?” 

“Well, sir, from words he has dropped, I think he is off to dis- 
cover on his father and take the property.” 

“The scoundrel!” said Hugh. 

“T don’t quite agree with you there, sir,” said Judkin. “I con- 
fess I’m glad he has got the pluck.” 

“Stay!” said Hugh. “Where is he? I must ask him to stop 
and join us at dinner, and remain the night. Set another place at the 
table, and have a room prepared. And, Judkin, let my best horse 
be got ready by daybreak and breakfast on the table at the same 
moment.” 

He found Turlough in the library carefully dressed under his 
riding coat, and assuming airs of assurance and self-satisfaction. 
Having formed his plan and thought his means of working it, Tur- 
lough relied on Ingoldesby for sympathy, if not for admiration like 
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to Judkin’s, seeing that he was naturally taking a step in the right 
direction. 

“You are riding to Dublin? ” said Hugh. 

“Yes, I am going to arrange the affair of my family at last, 
to put things on a solid basis. It ought to have been done long ago, 
but I am only just of age, and so—” 

“You mean to discover on your father and take the property? ” 

“T intend to do it.” 

“ Ah, I see. Well, meantime, stop and dine. I happen to have 
a few bachelor friends to dinner. It’s weary work traveling the roads 
by night. Stay and have a pleasant evening, and in the morning 
you can have the pick of my horses for your journey.” 

Turlough hesitated. He felt restless till the deed was done. And 
these men who had seen him thrown over by Lady Kitty. He was 
not inclined to face them till he could do so as a respectable 
Protestant, and the legal owner of a property in the county. 

“You are a judge of wine,” said Hugh. “I have some that 
I would like you to test. And you have no dislike to a game of 
cards.” 

Turlough was conquered. 

“Come to my dressing-room,” said Hugh. “I will give my 
orders to Judkin for the morning. 

As dinner proceeded Turlough forgot his objection to antedating 
his success and popularity with the gentlemen of the county, and 
dropped many hints apologetic for father’s old-fashioned obstinacy, 
and suggestive of his own more wise intention of taking up a proper 
position at the earliest opportunity. By some of the men present he 
was approved and applauded, by others distrusted and disliked. Wine 
flowed, and Turlough’s self-conceit grew and burst into flower. He 
already saw himself entertaining such a party as this, with Lady 
Kitty (who would certainly listen to his next proposal) at the head of 
his table. Cards were discussed, and he won some money. Wine 
flowed again, and when all was done Turlough was intoxicated and 
had to be put to bed. Ingoldesby sat down to write letters, after 
which he went to breakfast at the hour of dawn as ordered. 

“The horse is ready, sir,” said Judkin, “ but the young man is 
asleep, and the last trump wouldn’t awaken him.” 

“Let him be,” said Hugh. “When he comes to his senses give 
him what he wants, and the mount he came for. I am going myself 
to Dublin to prepare the way for him. You can tell him so if he 
asks for me.” 

As he rode out in the fair dawn, Hugh’s thoughts were with 
Brona. Indignation at the ruffianism he was outwitting, gave place 
to pleasure at the opportunity for serving her and hers even in a 
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manner so remote from his own more intimate desires, as the saving 
of her father’s property from the covetous grip of her father’s son. 
Before rounding a certain curve of the road, obliterating the more 
familiar landscape, he turned in his saddle to take a long look across 
the bog he was leaving behind him. At that very moment Brona 
might be hying by intricate and hardly discoverable paths out to the 
Mass rock, where she might be tracked on any morning by Slaughter- 
house or his men when they happened to make a raid on the country. 
Nothing, he told himself, but the urgency of his present mission, 
ought to take him out of reach in case of her distress; but after a few 
minutes of bitter uneasiness he remembered that Slaughterhouse was 
in his own way a gentleman, and that he had given a sort of promise 
not to harm the family at Castle O’Loghlin—even to forbear to hunt 
the priest so long as he kept within the walls. 

It was near noon when Turlough, still stupid and red-eyed, ar- 
rived in the breakfast-room. The other night-guests, victims of the 
bottle, had breakfasted and gone their ways, and the table was arrayed 
for service of one only. Turlough rang for Judkin, and asked to see 
his host. 

“Gone to Dublin, sir, since daybreak. Left a message for you 
in case you wanted him.” 

“He said nothing last night about going,” growled Turlough. 
“* He promised me a horse. I was a confounded ass to wait here for 
his dinner party.” 

“Well, sir, I heard him promise you the horse, and my master 
never goes back of his word. He gave me his orders that you were 
to have everything you want. And if you were curious about his 
going off so sudden, I was to say that he had just gone on to Dublin 
to prepare the way for you. You will find him at Daly’s.” 

Turlough stared. He was still stupefied by his experience of the 
quality and variety of Hugh’s wines from an old and well-stocked 
cellar. 

“T think, sir,” said Judkin whose manner had become more 
deferential to O’Loghlin since he was about to become a legalized 
gentleman, “ I believe my master thought he could make matters easier 
for you.” ; 

A cup of strong coffee cleared Turlough’s brains a little, and he 
proceeded to ‘make ready for his journey. The fact that Hugh had 
given orders about the horse, and that it was ready for him, restored 
his satisfaction with the present state of affairs, and Judkin having 
mounted him in superior style, saw him ride off in super-excellent 
spirits. As he pricked along, his brains restored to their normal 
condition by the invigorating airs of spring, Turlough congratulated 
himself on his pluck in this adventure, and especially on having 
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gained the countenance of Ingoldesby, who had of late so shown dis- 
favor by avoiding the rest of the family. He saw his future as 
O’Loghlin of Castle O’Loghlin opening before him in shining light 
and in glowing colors. His father and Brona were to be provided 
for somewhere, and Aideen was to be sent back to her friends in 
Paris. Lady Kitty’s money was to rebuild the Castle and to improve 
and extend the lands. He would bring the fellows who had despised 
him to their knees, take a high hand over them, and probably obtain 
a title in recognition of his services to the king in conforming to 
the established religion, and planting one more loyal family in the 
county. It was perhaps with intention of representing all this to the 
Lord Lieutenant who was a friend of his, that Ingoldesby had pre- 
ceded him to Dublin at this crisis. If he had not been an idiot to 
allow himself to be overpowered with wine, he might have enjoyed the 
companionship of the master of Ardcurragh in his ride, but In- 
goldesby was a man of the world, and no doubt had arranged the 
affair with a view to the most satisfactory results. 

In high good humor Turlough halted at the first stage of his 
journey, and entered the inn, calling for refreshment of the best that 
could be afforded him. The money won at cards the night before 
enabled him to swagger, and to dazzle the innkeeper’s eyes with a 
sight of gold, and continuing the same course all along the way, his 
journey was prolonged beyond his first intention. Finding the 
journey so pleasant, he slept at hostelries two nights on the way, and 
only on the third day arrived in Dublin. After refreshing himself 
and arranging his dress at a hotel he proceeded at once to the Castle, 
and after some delay he obtained an audience with the authorities and 
made his errand known. 

The reply to his application stunned him. 

“We are sorry to say you are late, Mr. O’Loghlin. Mr. In- 
goldesby of Ardcurragh has been before you in this matter, and is 
already registered as the legal owner of the O’Loghlin property.” 


XXI. 


A few days later Hugh went to breakfast at Delville. 

“Well? ” said Mrs, Delany. “What has become of him? ” 

“T have shipped him off to France,” said Hugh. “He made a 
‘shocking scene, cursed me for having robbed and ruined him, said 
he had written to his father to denounce me as a treacherous friend, 
more hateful than an open enemy, warned his sister and aunt that 
they were to be left without a roof over their heads, and that he 
himself was obliged to take refuge in Paris.” 

“They will soon learn the truth,” said Mrs. Delany. 
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“In time they will understand that I have made myself nominally 
owner of the property in order to hold it safely for Morogh 
O’Loghlin, the suspected and proscribed. But the lie will get a start 
of the truth. I cannot write to denounce the scapegrace son of his 
worthy father. The young rascal has misrepresented the real state 
of things, describing himself as having rushed to Dublin to try to 
hinder my unneighborly act in taking advantage of the law.” 

“He can certainly pose as an admirable person,” said Mrs. De- 
lany. “ Of that I have had some experience. But at home they must 
know him.” 

“T am not sure whether they would believe him capable of 
such thoroughly rascally and dastardly conduct,” said Hugh, think- 
ing of Brona’s shame and grief for her brother’s vices. “ But at all 
events I must allow things to take their course for the moment. 
Truth will out, but it has a way of choosing its own hour.” 

“Was the young man willing to go? ” asked Mrs. Delany. 

“Pretending to be unwilling, but unable to hide his impatient 
eagerness to be off. Lamented his inability to move for want of 
means.” 

“You gave him money.” 

“Enough to start him in some kind of new life in Paris. I fear 
it will be spent on his pleasures, but further I cannot follow him.” 

“What are you going to do with yourself, Hugh? You hinted 
sometime ago in a letter that you thought of a return to your old 
life of wandering.” 

“ The truth is I am like a fish out of water in Ardcurragh. I am 
out of touch with the sympathies of those who interest me, and I have 
no inclination for the society of those who claim me as one of them- 
selves. It is mere perverse humor that makes me wish to sit at the 
fire with Morogh O’Loghlin, and smoke and talk books with him, 
and that takes me to potter about the bog where the mysterious Mass 
is said, rather than attend wine and card parties with my neighbors 
approved by the law.” 

Mrs. Delany looked a little troubled. She thought he avoided 
her eye while he spoke. 

“T suppose,” he went on, “I may be coming to a time of life 
when a man’s tastes change, or when experience gives his precon- 
ceived or educated views a shake, and he feels an interest in seeing 
further into things he has despised, and putting things he has sworn’ 
by on their trial.” 

“It may be so. It is a phase I can imagine. Even the woman 
of thirty-five is often a more large-minded creature, though she may 
feel her wings clipped, than the girl who thinks she sees illimitably 
and feels her wings growing. I have always believed in liberality of 
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judgment myself, and I am not sorry you should feel that change 
you describe, as an opening up of wider sympathies. But I hope you 
will cultivate the growth of new views anywhere rather than in the 
loneliness of Ardcurragh. You are too warm-blooded a man to live 
like a fish, in water or out of water as you put it. As for haunting 
the Mass-bog and sitting at the fire with Morogh O’Loghlin, I have 
already warned you against both.” 

“TI think I have proved myself sufficiently prudent to require 
no warnings. I avoid Castle O’Loghlin and smoke in solitude. As 
for the bog—TI confess the religion of these people fascinates me— 
I mean the idea of it. I no longer want to hunt and hang. I would 
let them pray their own way, and even hope that God may hear them. 
They have taught me to believe that there is really a God, seeing their 
ardent devotion and unshakeable fidelity. The religion of common 
sense as I have known it, as I find it still among legalized religionists, 
dwindles before it like a candle before the sun. It is the shadow of 
the substance.” 

“T have heard men who have lived in the East speak in the 
same way of Buddhism, of Mohammedanism.” 

“No, no. Contrast their women with—” 

“ Brona O’Loghlin? ” said Mrs. Delany. “ Ah, Hugh, your pru- 
dence has not yet saved you. Don’t turn Papist even for such a 
woman. You could only injure yourself as well as her. Forgive 
my bluntness. A minute ago I could not have believed that I should 
give you such a blow in the face.” 

“T am not hurt. I love Brona. It harms no one that you 
should know it. But having said so much I have said everything, 
except that she has utterly rejected my appeal to be allowed to take 
her out of so sad a home and make her happy.” 

“Tt has come to that? ” 

“Some time ago. Latterly I have not seen her. As to turning 
Papist, I am not a man to pretend to worship my Creator while 
conscious of nothing in my heart but worship of a woman.” 

tii No.” 

“It is simply that I am unfortunate in this, being a man who 
loves only one woman in his lifetime. Only for the barrier of 
proscription she would be my wife. Seeing her living faith I have 
ceased to wish to force her to abjure it. The change has come to 
me in absence from her, in days and nights of thought. It seems 
there is nothing for us but the sadness of separation. God made 
us man and woman for each other, but the dissension of creeds has 


parted us.” 
“T wish I had never asked her to come here!” said Mrs. Delany 


impetuously. 
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“Don’t regret it, dear lady,” said Hugh, smiling. “We should 
have met on the bog. My fate was drawing me to Ardcurragh, and 
that movement you had nothing to do with. My good aunt is the. 
only person to blame besides myself for bringing me to Ireland. 
How scared she would be if she could hear me say it! But do not 
be uneasy about me. I am happier in loving Brona, even in sepa- 
ration than I could have even been without knowing her.” 

“ You are a very strange man, Hugh,” said Mrs. Delany. 

“Odd?” said Hugh. “ The world is full of odds and evens, and 
I suppose some of us are bound to take the odds.” 

“Well, go to the East and study Buddhism, and don’t frighten 
me with your admiration of Papistry. Liberality can go a little too 
far. You know I am a friend of Catholics, and always take their 
part. But the Dean—” 

“Ts also liberal, but draws a line, and his line is yours.” 

“A safe and reasonable line. I have always wished that you 
could hear him often at St. Werbergh’s.” 

“ Before or after going to the East? ” 

“ Now you are ceasing to be serious and beginning to tease. I 
am afraid you are bent on going back to Ardcurragh.” 

“T shall probably feel in a few days that I must go back and 
explain my conduct to Morogh O’Loghlin.” 

“Will not writing do?” 

“A cold means where so much may depend on warmth of assur- 
ance. Next to crimes, misunderstandings are, to my mind, the very 
worst evils of life.” 


XXII. 


There was some talk in the servant’s hall about Turlough’s 
sudden departure and prolonged absence, no notice given to his 
family, only a casual remark to Thady Quin that he was riding to 
Ardcurragh to spend the evening. 

“That he may stay away!” said Thady Quin. “ He has the two 
eyes cried out of the Marquise’s head (and more’s the pity, for there’s 
no finer eyes in the world for their time of life), and Miss Brona 
wore as thin as a sally rod, and the masther starin’ at the wall over 
the edge of his book, right at the misthress’ picture (the light o’ 
heaven to her!) as if he was sayin’ to her, ‘ Why did you let the devil 
get a hoult of him, an’ you at hand so convenient to put in a good 
word for him in the ear of God?” 

“T’ve heard there’s a black sheep turnin’ up in every old family 
some time or other,” said Mrs. MacCurtin apologetically. 

“Not in mine,” said Thady, “as old as any of them, the Quins 
of Quin Abbey that was called for them and for Quinchy, the arbutus 
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tree. Father Aengus explained it to me. His own order lived in it 
before it was wrecked an’ ruinated. What’s older than the trees, 
barrin’ the mountains? ” 

“ Bother you and your family!” said Mrs. MacCurtin. “ What 
do I ever say about the MacCurtins? I’m as old as yourself any 
day, Thady Quin.” 

“ Faith then, ma’am, you haven’t the appearance of it,” said Thady 
gallantly. 

“Don’t try to be more of a fool than you look, my good man! 
There’s the Marquise ringin’ for me! Bother the bells in this house 
that’s all broke! ” 

“If they weren’t Catholic bells they’d be ringing,” said Thady. 
“ But if all the Marquises in Christianity, bells or no bells, were on the 
stairs, I will say Honor MacCurtin that anybody seein’ the pair of us 
this minute would give y’ ten years younger by your looks than Thady 
Quin.” 

“T don’t think Mr. Turlough will be at home for dinner,” said 
the Marquise as she gave her housekeeping orders for the day. “ Mr. 
Ingoldesby usually keeps him for a week or two when he goes to 
Ardcurragh.” 

“True for you, my lady,” said Mrs. MacCurtin, “and we needn’t 
be unneighborly in refusin’ to lend a loand of him. The best in the 
world can be done without, whiles—” 

“He needs a change sometimes. "Tis a dull life here for one 
accustomed to Paris,” said the Marquise with a lift of her chin. “ See 
that his bed is kept aired.” 

“Oh, and that he may not be sleepin’ in the same bed for long 
enough to come!” muttered Honor MacCurtin to herself, as the lady 
turned away, holding her handsome white head unusually high for 
one who was ever genial and “homely” with the humblest of the 
retainers of the family. 

_ “My lady, Mr. MacDonogh’s in the library: with the master,” 
said Thady meeting her in the hall. 

Aideen breathed a sigh of relief that was almost contentment. 
Turlough returning to his usual ways, and MacDonogh coming on the 
scene, were two good happenings after weeks of misery. The bluff, 
good-natured MacDonogh was always welcome for his leal fidelity 
to the unfortunate, and for his optimistic cheerfulness which was like 
an invigorating breeze blowing the miasma out of stagnant places. 
A daring lawbreaker, and of a nature somewhat coarse in the grain, 
neither smuggling nor a plain spoken word was a crime in his eyes, 
and those who had proved his worth were fain to take him at his 
own estimate, warming themselves at the glow of his very human 
virtues. 
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Aideen finished her household business, and arranged her dress 
for lunch with the accustomed care of a French woman, and took 
her way to the morning-room. She paused in the doorway with a 
sudden sense of shock. The pleasant looks of welcome always ac- 
corded to MacDonogh were not to be seen. Her brother sat with his 
head drooped, his hands grasping the arms of his chair. Brona 
stood behind him, gazing at MacDonogh with an expression in her 
eyes of fixed denial of belief in what he was saying. MacDonogh 
stood erect on the hearth, one arm extended denouncing something or 
someone, an angry frown on his good-natured countenance. 

“Turlough again!” she thought with a rush of impulse to de- 
fend him at any cost. 

Morogh and Brona took no notice of her entrance. MacDonogh 
bowed low over the hand she extended to him. 

“ This is a sad business, my lady. III luck to me to be the bearer 
of bad tidings.” 

“Is Turlough dead?” gasped Aideen. 

MacDonogh almost smiled at the question. It would not have 
pained him much to announce such a catastrophe as the removal of 
the graceless young man from the possibility of further tormenting 
his family. 

“ As far as I know your nephew’s health is excellent,” he said. 

“Tell me what is wrong,” said Aideen. “ What are your evil 
tidings? ” 

“Evil enough, madam. It grieves me to tell of the treachery 
of one who has passed as the friend of this family. Ingoldesby of 
Ardcurragh has formally “discovered on” Morogh O’Loghlin as a 
proscribed and obstinate Catholic, persisting in Popish practices, en- 
couraging Romish superstitions, and known to harbor a priest. And 
as a reward for his zeal he is now registered as the legal owner of 
the O’Loghlin property of Burren, as well as the Ingoldesby property 
of Ardcurragh.” 

“Impossible,” said Aideen. “He is a gentleman and has shown 
much sympathy.” 

“More scoundrel he!” cried MacDonogh. “It is the talk of 
Dublin. The bribes offered by the government are too big to be 
resisted. With two such properties he will be a magnate in the county. 
A title will probably be his reward.” 

“Tt has always been possible,” said Aideen, “but not even Sto- 
dart—and Ingoldesby of all men.” 

“ Nothing so likely as the unexpected,” said MacDonogh grimly. 

“It has not happened. It is not true,” said Brona, firmly, the 
denial in her face growing more intense as she flatly contradicted the 
ill-omened messenger. 
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“Tf it were not true I should not be here with an alarming lie, 
my dear young lady. My anxiety has been to know what my friends 
intend to do, and to offer them any help in my power. Rumor says 
the robber intends throwing the two properties into one, rebuilding 
the Castle, and that he is promised an earldom for his services to the 
king.” 

“Falsehood every word of it!” said Brona, leaning her elbows 
on the back of her father’s chair, her chin in her hand, and her eyes 
flashing indignation at MacDonogh. 

“That’s how he did it,” was MacDonogh’s thought, startled by 
the steeled expression of those tender eyes. “ Wormed himself into 
the family confidence and the girl’s affection, that he might learn all 
about their affairs, and be able to sell the whole of them, root and 
branch—the ruffian! ” 

Morogh had not spoken. “ Where is Turlough?” he said now, 
raising his bent head with an effort. 

“Oh, he’s in Dublin, or was when I saw him. Said he followed 
Ingoldesby to try to stop him. He may be in Paris now for all I 
know. Ingoldesby was shipping him off with money in his pocket, 
to get rid of a likely row from his interference.” 

Here the door opened, and Thady announced himself with a little 
modest cough. 

“Tt’s a word I have for the Marquise,” he said. “If it’s a thing 
that she’s expecting Mr. Turlough, she needn’t. Myself met Judkin 
on the road, and he says his master went off to Dublin a week ago for 
the extinguishment of Papishes, and Mr. Turlough hot foot after 
him, and neither of them has come back. I didn’t wait to hear more, 
for fear I would throttle the rascal for the grin he had.” 

“Thank you, Thady. That will do,” said Morogh, and Thady 
retreated, standing outside in the hall, and shaking his fist at the solid 
door, that had no chinks to enable him to learn something more of 
the misfortune that had fallen on the family. 

“Tf this is true it must be borne,” said Morogh. “We have 
lived in expectation of it. At the present moment all we have to do 
is to await more positive information. Some kind of official notice 
will be given to us. So far as we know,” he added with a faint smile, 
“T am still, for to-day at least, O’Loghlin of Burren. Let us live 
accordingly, as if nothing had happened. Have you other business 
on hands, MacDonogh? You did not come down to Clare merely 
to bring us this news.” 

“Only the usual business of the brigade,” said MacDonogh rue- 
fully. “I am sorry, O’Loghlin, to be the first to rush this on you.” 

“No, my friend. You have prepared us for what may be to 
come. You will return to sup this evening. On your next visit we 
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may not be able to offer you hospitality. You know the saying— 
‘seize life’s glad moments when you can’—they are ever on the wing.” 

“To-night or to-morrow,” said MacDonogh, and took his de- 
parture, downcast. 

“Now, no tears, no repining!” said Morogh looking at his 
sister and daughter with calm eyes, “and leave me alone for a while 
to arrange this affair with God. Such an event does not arrive with- 
out His knowledge. If we are Christians and Catholics, we must 
be prepared to receive with welcome all that He sends.” 

“You are not natural, Morogh!” burst forth Aideen. 

Brona knelt and buried her face in her father’s shoulder for a 
moment. 

“It’s impossible, father. Don’t believe it,” she whispered. “ In- 
goldesby is our friend.” 

She kissed his hand and stood up. 

“Come, Aideen!” she said and the Marquise, half-suffocated 
with suppressed wrath and grief, followed her from the room. 

They put their heads together over the wood fire in Aideen’s 
chamber. 

“Is this revenge for your rejection of Ingoldesby as a lover?” 
asked Aideen. “If you had conformed, and married him it would 
have been a pleasanter way for him to attain his object, though not 
so direct or so rapid.” 

“Hush, Aideen,” said Brona. “Whoever has done this thing 
it is not Hugh Ingoldesby. As well tell me that the hills of Burren 
have taken a walk to Killarney, and that this moment our sky is 
void of them.” 

“Ah, you care for him! You love the traitor. Be loyal to 
your father, Brona!” 

“Am I not loyal to him? Shall I not travel the world with 
him? ” said Brona. “As for lovers I have often told you that such 
are not for me. But I would be just. Can you not be loyal to any- 
one but Turlough? ” 

“What has Turlough to do with it?” asked Aideen angrily. 
“Why must he always be the scapegoat? ” 

Then they were both silent, remembering Turlough’s threat of 
some months ago. Brona believed that her father had been remem- 
bering it when he sat so silent. 

“Tt were better that any stranger should do this thing than that 
a Catholic should forswear his religion to do it,” whispered Brona, 
“even if he were not the son of the man he wronged.” 

Aideen groaned. In her heart she feared that it was Turlough 
who had done it. So did Brona. 

The two women could talk no more for their tears. 
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XXIII. 


Some time later came the official announcement to Morogh 
O’Loghlin of the confiscation of his property in the County of Clare, 
which had been transfered to Hugh Ingoldesby of Ardcurragh in that 
county. Almost at the same moment came Turlough’s letter written 
on the eve of his sailing for France, denouncing Ingoldesby, and mis- 
representing the circumstances of his own departure from home. 

The letter was to Aideen. With all his callousness and audacity 
and his recklessness of truth, he had not the temerity to address a 
tissue of falsehood to his wronged father, whose strength of character 
inspired him with awe while he despised his resignation and fortitude. 
He had gone (he said) to dine with Ingoldesby, and found him on 
the eve of starting for Dublin to discover on his Catholic neighbor, 
Morogh O’Loghlin. He had tried to dissuade him, but without avail. 
Ingoldesby had set out at daybreak on his journey, and Turlough on 
finding him gone, had borrowed a horse from Judkin to ride after him, 
to make another attempt to save the property. Before he could make 
any such attempt the deed was done. 

“T had gained some money by cards,” he wrote, “and I am 
getting away to Paris, where I must try to live by my wits as best I 
can. I don’t know what is to become of you and father and Brona. 
Perhaps the new master may allow you to remain as tenants at will, 
unless he wants to pull down the old house and build, when perhaps 
he would grant you a hovel somewhere. When I think of his pros- 
perity and style, and his cool superiority, and my own miserable exist- 
ence, I could poison him! Perhaps you will all forgive him, and 
dutifully accept him as your master since the law has given you to 
him; even Brona who didn’t think enough of him to save us 
through his favor! This is his revenge.” 

Turlough’s raving continued to much greater length. The truth 
of the gist of his communication might have been doubted but for the 
cold official document which accompanied and corresponded with it. 

There followed at Castle O’Loghlin a spell of the silent endurance 
of undeserved affliction, known to many souls who suffer this life 
in large degree as purgatory. To Morogh this deprivation of all his 
earthly possessions was as a call to the inner courts of spirituality, and 
invitation to closer union with his God. J will draw thee with the 
cords of love. These cords were cords of chastisement. With a 
severe countenance he set himself to consider what steps to take for 
the future of himself and his daughter, undaunted by the knowledge 
that indigence and penury awaited them. 

“Don’t be uneasy about me, father,” said Brona. “If we must 
go to France, I can teach English in a convent school, and you and 
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I can live happily together on a pittance. Aideen has her own little 
income. It will only be the pain of leaving the dear old place, the 
home, the hills and the sea.” 

She did not venture to breathe her suspicion of the truth, that 
Turlough’s treachery somehow lay at the base of their misfortune. 
Though her faith in Ingoldesby’s honor and rectitude were akin ta 
her trust in Providence, she was keenly aware that it was easier for 
Morogh to suffer from the avowed ill-will of a stranger than from 
a stab in the dark from his unworthy son. She spoke no more in de- 
fence of Hugh, even to Aideen whose occasional angry denunciations of 
the enemy sometimes seemed to her to cover the same unacknowledged 
suspicion as her own. And so the days went on, the cloud of sus- 
pense and uncertainty intensifying as no further intimation reached 
them of the intentions of the man who appeared to have so basely 
injured them. 

“ He will not come back to the country at present,” said Aideen, 
“not till we are gone. He will be ashamed to look on the ruin he has 
made. Nor will he write. How could he find words to give a 
plausible reason for his conduct? Probably the next thing we shall 
hear will be an official warning to get out of our premises before a 
certain date.” 

To all this Brona said nothing. She was praying for Turlough. 
Asking forgiveness and amendment for her brother, she offered 
thanksgiving for Hugh, the friend whom she felt sure he had. cal- 
umniated. But of this no word could be said, neither to her father 
to increase his sorrow perhaps beyond his endurance, nor to Aideen, 
whose scared eyes betrayed her fear of worse news to come, and her 
desperate determination to fight for one wrongdoer, no matter to what 
depths -of degradation he might have sunk. The suspicion in the 
women’s minds was turned to certainty in a moment by a sudden out- 
burst of the feelings of Thady Quin. The Marquise found him stamp- 
ing his feet with passion in the garden. 

“Sure flesh an’ blood can’t bear it, my lady! Mrs. MacCurtin 
says I’m to hold my tongue, an’ I can’t. Bad as he was I couldn’t 
ha’ believed it of Turlough—no more will I mister or master him. 
Hadn’t we him here like a bird in a nest, and all of us makin’ much of 
him?” 

Aideen stood pale and speechless. 

“T’m not lookin’ at you, my lady, for I couldn’t bear your eyes. 
I’ve spoke now and on speakin’ I'll go. It was Judkin that I met on 
the road ridin’ one of his master’s horses an’ he stops and says he: 

“*Hello! when yez goin’ to clear out o’ yonder and let decent 
law-abidin’ people get their own? My master’s your master now,’ 
says he; an’ can sell the whole of y’ root an’ branch, and a good 
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riddance of Papishes out of the country! And your own young 
rascal,’ says he, ‘that wanted it for himself done out of it for all his 
tricks. And well it is, for one that would rob his own father and 
make a beggar of him is no good for honest Protestants to have to do 
with.’ 

“What do you mean, you ruffan? says I. ‘Mr. Turlough tried 
to stop your master’s robberly grabbin’.’ 

“With that Judkin let a laugh and an oath that I couldn’t repeat 
to your ladyship, and then he let another not so heavy—second-course- 
like, and says he: 

“‘By King George that’s a good one! Didn’t he come beggin’ 
the best horse to take him to Dublin Castle to discover on his father 
for a Papish, an’ take the property for himself as an honest Prot- 
estant? And not the first time he said it to me, but the first my master 
heard of it. An’ didn’t Ingoldesby fill him with wine an’ put him to 
bed, and go off at break of day an’ take all for himself? And better 
it is for yez all to be at the heel of Ingoldesby than the mercy of 
yon Turlough!’ 

“O good Lord, my lady, my blabbin’ tongue has killed you!” 
cried Thady, breaking his narrative short, and rushing to support the 
stricken lady, who after a fit of trembling recovered her presence of 
mind, and gave him her hand with a piteous movement, allowing him 
to lead her to the house. 

“T told her the truth, bad manners to me!” he cried to Brona, 
“and sure it had to be known, though it needn’t have come out so 
suddint! ” 

Aideen had a headache that evening, and remained in her room. 
The truth, though hardly a surprise, had fallen on her, as things 
silently known to the mind will strike at the heart when put into 
words, and hurled unexpectedly from the unsparing tongue of an- 
other. It was agreed between her and Brona that nothing should be 
said to Morogh of this fresh sting added to the bitterness of the 
moment. He remained devoted to the effort of winding up his af- 
fairs, with a view to relinquishing the ownership of his house and 
lands as required by the mandate of the law. Only a week had 
elapsed since the blow had fallen, and to the family at Castle O’Loghlin 
it seemed to have been months in passing. 


XXIV. 


Hugh was still detained in Dublin by formalities of the law, un- 
willing to write to Morogh O’Loghlin, seeing the difficulty of ex- 
plaining his own action without informing him of the evil behavior of 
his son. To Mrs. Delany’s entreaties that he would write a plain 
statement of his own act and intentions, and avoid the society of the 
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O’Loghlins for some years to come, he persisted in replying that he 
felt urged and obliged to see Morogh and talk to him on the matter. 
The thought that they must meanwhile see him in the light of a 
treacherous friend was intolerable to him. When he said, “ they,” Mrs. 
Delany knew that he was thinking of Brona. 

“If you really want to benefit them, go away,” said the sensible 
woman. “If you turn Papist or Brona marries you, remaining ob- 
stinate, you and they are all brought to ruin together.” 

“Your woman’s imagination is at work now,” said Hugh. “Iam 
not likely to turn Papist, nor, I grieve to say, is Brona likely to marry 
me. We are both as firm as the Burren Mountains.” 

“T hope you will remain so, and with a view to that, I again ad- 
vise you to make your visit short, and go to Burmah or Egypt to learn 
more about Eastern religions. They will be a safer study for you 
at present than the follies of Popery.” 

“ That is a less liberal speech than I ever heard from you before,” 
said Hugh smiling. 

“TI want to save you, and I want to save Brona,” said Mrs. 
Delany warmly. “ You are not the only person to find her a lovable 
creature. I can love without harming her.” 

“ So can I,” said Hugh boldly. But Mary Delany shook her head. 

“ As soon as you are out of the British Isles,” she said, “I will 
have her here again, and try to give her a little peace and pleasure.” 

“ She will not leave her father. Less likely now than ever,” said 
Hugh. 

“Then Morogh must come with her. The aunt will be bent on 
following Turlough to Paris.” 

“You speak as if I were going to turn them out,” said Hugh. 

“Perhaps you may have to do so. Who can tell how all this is 
going to end?” 

“No, no,” said Hugh. “I am seeing this matter solidly arranged. 
If I am owner of the O’Loghlin property I can do what I please with 
it. And I please to leave Morogh O’Loghlin as undisturbed in it as 
though I had no existence.” 

“Then write and tell him so and depart to Egypt,” said Mrs. 
Delany. 

“T intend to go and tell him so, and afterwards to live where I 
may find it convenient to live,” said Hugh. 

“You had better give it up,” said Dr. Delany when his wife 
complained to him. “ As well try to turn the mill stream by shaking 
a switch at it, as persuade Hugh Ingoldesby against his judgment.” 

“T want to save them both,” said Mary Delany. 

“You can’t, my love, unless they want to save themselves. Every 
man has to dree his own weird, as the Scotch say, and every woman 
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- too. You have given good counsel, and have no further responsi- 
bility.” 

Meanwhile Hugh had received an audacious letter from Turlough 
in Paris, demanding more money. 

“You have robbed my father of everything,” he wrote, “ and you 
are bound to make a provision for me, his heir. Please to let me 
have a remittance as soon as convenient to you.” 

Hugh threw the letter in the fire, and felt more than ever sure of 
the necessity for his visiting Clare, and of having a thorough under- 
standing with Morogh O’Loghlin, let come what might. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


TO ALICE MEYNELL. 
BY ARMEL O'CONNOR. 


THE winds came home to your singing ; 
They whispered me this, on the way ; 
But would not stop, who were bringing 
Fair gifts for your choice of a Jay. 


They carried twilight and shimmer, 

And dreams for the bloom of a thought, 
And stars too distant for glimmer, 

Strong things out of gossamer wrought; 


White moonbeams, caught for your pleasure ; 
White bird with a nest in a shrine; 

White speech, turned silver for treasure ; 
White music to rhythm each line; 


And gold for silence that ponders 
O’er thoughts still unshaped to a word; 
Faint gold for luminous wonders, 
Felicities never yet heard. 


The winds came home to your singing ; 
One song was too small for their heed. 
But take, what they scorned in their bringing, 
The wish that is almost a deed. 





JEAN HENRI FABRE. 
A GREAT CATHOLIC SCIENTIST. 


BY JOHN DALY MCCARTHY, PH.D. 


PIE opening years of the twentieth century disclosed 

yi two giants in the field of natural science—both 

Catholics—Mendel, the Augustinian Prior, whose 

experiments on peas laid the foundations for the 

formulation of the laws of inheritance that now go 

by the name of Mendelism; and Fabre, the great entomologist and 

natural philosopher. Unfortunately for natural science, the full 

value of their work was not appreciated until long after much of it 

was accomplished; Mendel lay in his almost unmarked grave, near 

his beloved cloister gardens, twenty years before the report of his 

work was discovered in the Abhandlungen of the Natural History 

Society of Briin; and the plaudits of the whole scientific world find 

Fabre a nonogenarian, his energy spent, living in a humble peasant’s 
cottage in his beloved France. 

A thorough understanding of the work fifty years ago of 
either of these men would possibly have led Darwin to modify his 
theory of the mechanism of descent, and it would most certainly 
have had a disciplinary value for those followers of Darwin, who 
have made Natural Selection a word with which to conjure. But if 
Mendel’s and Fabre’s great work was unknown for so long a time, 
it is the fault of those materialistic philosophers of the latter part 
of the nineteenth century who formulated theories of origins and 
descent from a study of dead animals in a laboratory. We should 
be proud of our Catholic biologists who have been so conspicuous 
in the study of nature by means of living plants and animals in 
their natural habitat—of the English priest, Father John Gerard; 
of Mendel; of Fabre, and of Father Eric Wassmann, the famous 
student of the animal brain. 

The Church has been graced by many other patient and all too 
humble scientific workers, but none greater than Jean Henri Fabre. 
This little old man, who has been called the “ Homer of the Insect 
World,” was born in Saint Léon’s in 1823, and is consequently 
now in his ninety-second year. His family had as a neighbor?! the 
Catholic poet, Mistral. When Fabre was twelve years old his 

‘Fabre, Poet of Science. By C. V. Legros. 
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parents moved to Rodez where his father opened a café. It was 
here that Fabre came into intimate touch with the parish priest, 
assisting him in many ways and? serving as an altar boy. Con- 
cerning his duties at Mass, Fabre tells us in a chapter of autobiog- 
raphy, that he was in a constant state of trepidation during the 
Holy Sacrifice, never certain when to ring the bell or move the 
Missal. At the intonation of the “ Domine, saluum fac regem,” 
he was so distrustful of his own powers that he usually mumbled to 
himself, leaving the intonation to his associates. 

Once, when wandering about in the woods on a mountain 
nearby, he came upon a finch’s nest containing six eggs, and boy like 
took one away in his hand, carefully guarded by pads of moss. 
At the bottom of the slope he met the parish priest’s curate reading 
his breviary as he was taking a walk. Here it was that Fabre 
received his first lesson in Latin, and learned of the value of the 
finches as destroyers of insects, for the curate was no mean naturalist 
himself, telling the boy of the feeding habits of the bird whose 
egg he had stolen, and giving him its scientific name.* Fabre 
relates that it was only long afterwards that he learned the value 
of his first lesson in the classics received at the hands of the kindly 
curate. 

In these days of universal education, so called, when universi- 
ties and private schools are receiving incomes amounting to billions 
of dollars, and when boys and girls are tortured by a graded system 
of education extending in some cases over a period of fifteen 
or twenty years of forty weeks to the year, it is profitable and 
astonishing to see how really great scholars have acquired an educa- 
tion with the most meagre facilities. Fabre says* that he received 
just three formal lessons in science during his lifetime—one in 
economic zodlogy given him by the village Curé with a finch’s egg 
as illustrative material; one in chemistry when he saw a laboratory 
assistant make oxygen, and nearly blind the whole class in the 
process; and one in anatomy, which was given by Moquin Tandon, 
who showed him the structure of a snail in a plate filled with 
water. He never received a lesson in mathematics above the prob- 
lems of simple arithmetic, got a smattering of Latin from a copy 
of Asop’s Fables, learned Greek by procuring a copy of the Jmita- 
tion with parallel columns in Latin and Greek, and translating the 
latter by means of the former. Yet Fabre later became a successful 


*J. H. Fabre, Life of the Fly, p. 150. *j. H. Fabre, Life of the Fly, p. 390. 
‘J. H. Fabre, Life of the Fly, pp. 427, 428. 5Ibid., p. 433. 
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teacher of geometry and chemistry, read Latin and Greek as a 
mental tonic, earned a livelihood for a time from applied chemistry, 
became a botanist of considerable reputation, and is to-day the 
truest and most poetical student of insect life the world has ever 
known. Fifty years* ago Darwin referred to Fabre as the “ incom- 
parable observer,” and yet he was little known outside of France 
until the last ten years. 

Fabre is above all a student of animal life, not a dissector 
of the dead animal body. 


To know thoroughly the history of the destroyer of our vines 
might perhaps be more important than to know how this or that 
nerve fibre of a cirriped ends; to establish by experiment the 
line of demarcation between intellect and instinct; to prove by 
comparing facts in the zodlogical progression, whether human 
reason be an irreducible faculty or not; all these ought surely 
to take precedence of the number of joints in a Crustacean’s 
antenna. 


It has been repeatedly pointed out that the really great workers 
in science have been neither agnostics nor atheists, but instead 
very reverent men. And Fabre is no exception. In speaking of 
what many persons would consider a very simple matter—the 
germination of a seed which most of our soap-box orators would 
feel quite capable of explaining with a sentence and a few gestures, 
the “ incomparable observer ”’ says :* 


What does the root know of the earth’s fruitfulness? Noth- 
ing. Theories are put forward, most learned theories, intro- 
ducing capillary action, osmosis and cellular inhibition, to explain 
why the caulicle ascends and the radicle descends. Shall 
physical or chemical forces explain why an organism digs into 
the hard clay? I bow profoundly, without understanding or 
even trying to understand. The question is far above our inane 
means. 


It is interesting to know that Fabre takes® issue with many 
of the modern expounders of Mendelism who maintain that “genius” 
is inherited, and that it can be “ bred” as swine with twisted tails 
or cattle with long horns are bred. After pointing out that the 
love for insect life that permeates his own being, and the genius 
for observation attributed to him by Darwin, are to be found in none 
of his ancestors, he says: 


After the details which I have already given about my an- 
*Ibid., pp. 160, 161. "Ibid., p. 108. *Ibid., p. 160. 
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cestors, it would be ridiculous to look to heredity for an 
explanation of the fact. Nor would anyone venture to suggest 
the words or example of my masters. Of scientific education, 
the fruit of college training, I have none whatsoever. I never 
set foot in a lecture hall except to undergo the ordeal of examina- 
tions. Without masters, without guides, often without books, 
in spite of poverty, that terrible extinguisher, I went ahead, 
persisted, facing my difficulties, until the indomitable bump 
ended by shedding its scanty contents. I was a born animalist. 
Why and how? No reply. 

We thus have, all of us, in different directions and in a 
greater or less degree, characteristics that brand us with a special 
mark, characteristics of an unfathomable origin. They exist 
because they exist; and that is all one can say. The gift is 
not handed down; the man of talent has a fool for a son. Nor 
is it acquired; but it is improved by practice. He who has not 
the germ of it in his veins will never possess it, in spite of all 
the pains of a hothouse education. 


It has been repeatedly observed that the profoundest thoughts 
are usually clothed in the simplest words, and all that Fabre has 
written bears this out. He tells us that if he writes for scientists 
and philosophers, he writes above all for children. A child could 
read his chapters in The Life of a Fly and delight in them. They 
are so simply and so beautifully written. And older folks will find 
Fabre no less delightful than children. 

In the volume just referred to, Fabre contributes some prob- 
lems in instinct that will be rather difficult for the followers of the 
doctrine of “ chance” to explain. For instance, on one occasion® 
he observed that the female fly lays her eggs on the eyes or in the 
corners of the mouth of a dead animal, and that when the head is 
covered by a paper bag, and there are no wounds in the body, no 
eggs are deposited on the carcass. What is the reason? Fabre 
can answer. The maggots worm their way through the flesh by 
digesting the protein tissue ahead of them by means of an enzyme, 
probably much like the pepsin in our stomachs. The skin is made 
up very largely of a horny material—keratin—which cannot be 
digested by the maggot’s secretion. With her maternal foresight, 
the bluebottle knows to perfection the choice surfaces, the only ones 
liable to soften and run under the influence of the reagent dribbled 
by the new born grubs. The chemistry of the future is familiar to 
her, though she does not use it for her own feeding. Can chance 
*Ibid., p. 347. 
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solve this? Is it by chance that a fly knows the chemical action 
of ferments in grubs, that she never sees and never will see? The 
advocates of the doctrine of chance are in the minority these days. 
Scientists are coming to realize that there is purpose over and above 
the chemical and physical laws of the universe. 

It is interesting in this connection to note that the possibility 
of explaining biological phenomena by means of physical and chem- 
ical forces had occurred to Fabre, and had been thoroughly ex- 
amined. In fact it was none other than Darwin who suggested 
to Fabre’® that the homing instincts of insects might be explained 
by the action of terrestrial magnetic currents. It seems that Fabre’s 
work had come to Darwin’s attention, and he had written Fabre 
a flattering appreciation of it. And Fabre states that “though 
facts, as I see them, disincline me to accept his theories, I have 
none the less the deepest veneration for his character as a man and 
his candor as a scientist,” and Fabre decided to follow Darwin’s 
suggestions for further experimentation on mason bees. It seems 
that Darwin felt that the insects’ homing-sense depended very much 
on their perception of gravity and air currents while they were 
being carried away from their nest, and that if instead of being 
taken in a direct line from their nest a circuitous course was fol- 
lowed, and the bag containing them was rotated several times, it 
would so confuse them that they would be unable to find their 
way home. Fabre determined to give this suggestion a thorough 
test since it came from so great a scientist, and also because, accord- 
ing to the peasants of Provence, cats if put in a bag and thoroughly 
rotated would not return to their old homes. And so one morning 
Fabre started off with several mason bees in a bag. He went 
around hills and through woods until he was two miles from home, 
and had come to a wayside cross. This would be an excellent place 
to liberate his bees. But they must be rotated first! Taking the 
bag in one hand he swung it around his head in a horizontal plane, 
and then in front of him in a vertical plane, and then between his 
legs, and finally wound up the performance by a series of fantastic 
gyrations calculated to destroy any memory of distance or air cur- 
rents that the bees ever possessed. Then taking his insects out one 
by one he put a drop of colored glue on the back of each and liberated 
them. Darwin’s directions were followed out to the letter. 

But so attentive had he been with his experiment that he had 
not noticed an old woman standing a short distance up the road. 

“My Relations With Darwin, 1. 
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She had seen all of his antics before the cross! Straightway she 
made for the village to tell the gossips that Fabre had gone crazy, 
and that she had found him going through the most diabolical 
actions at the foot of the cross. Of course, her audience was glad 
to believe all she said, for only a short time before had he not been 
detected digging bones out of some old graves in the cemetery! 
Embarrassed as he was by the old woman’s presence, he did not 
let this interfere with his experiment, and immediately set out for 
home. When he arrived there he found some of his bees before 
him and others later returned. He immediately wrote to Darwin 
of his observations, and the latter replied that he was surprised and 
not a little disappointed. There was still another line of attack left 
open, however. Darwin suggested that the insect’s homing-sense 
might be partly due to terrestrial magnetic currents, and advised 
Fabre to make a very thin needle into a magnet, “ and to attach this 
needle to the insect’s thorax.” “I believe,” Darwin said, “ that 
such a little magnet, from its close proximity to the nervous system 
of the insect, would affect it more than would the terrestrial cur- 
rents,” and that the insect would lose its sense of orientation. 

Concerning this suggestion, Fabre observes, “I have but little 
confidence in our physics when they pretend to explain life; never- 
theless, my respect for the illustrious philosopher would have made 
me resort to induction coils, had I commanded the necessary ap- 
paratus.” And Fabre followed out the second suggestion as con- 
scientiously as the first, but with no better results, and he was in the 
midst of a letter to Darwin acquainting him with his experiment 
when the news came of the death of the Sage of Down. “The 
excellent man was no more; after fathoming the majestic question 
of origins, he was grappling with the last murky problem of the 
hereafter,’’!1 

Although Fabre has the greatest admiration for Darwin the 
scientist, he has little patience with the latter’s philosophical views. 
He ridicules the theories of Natural Selection, of the evolution of 
species, and the survival of the fittest. And Fabre not only is 
a “ grand}? old scientist, but also a fine old Christian gentleman, 
who ascribes the various manifestations of insect life and instinct 
to the direct act of Providence. I have noticed that he is never 
happier than when he lights upon a fresh argument against the 
‘Theorists.’ ” 


My Relations With Darwin, The Forum, October, 1913. 
Marmaduke Langdale, London Daily Mail. Quoted by The Literary Digest, 
August 24, 1912, 
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That Fabre’s views have a great deal of weight, is attested by 
many thinkers and scientific workers whose own views may incline 
them to materialistic interpretation. Maeterlinck says of Fabre, 
“ He is one of the most profound and inventive scholars, and also 
one of the purest writers, and, I was going to add, one of the finest 
poets of the century that has just passed.” It has been said of Fabre 
that “ he loves man and he loves animals; and above all he loves 
the wasp, the bee, the beetle, with a love that approaches that of 
St. Francis of Assisi for ‘his little brothers the birds.’ ” 

One wonders how all the marvels of the insect world that 
Fabre describes have been so long unrecorded. He tells of the 
firefly who administers an anesthetic before devouring a snail, and 
says :18 

Human science did not in reality invent this art [of anzs- 
thetics] which is one of the wonders of modern surgery. The 
firefly’s knowledge had a long start on ours; the method alone 
has changed. Our operators proceed by making us inhale the 
fumes of ether or of chloroform; the insect proceeds by inject- 
ing a special virus that comes from the mandibular fangs in 
infinitestimal doses. Might we not one day be able to benefit 
by this hint? What glorious discoveries the future would have 
in store for us, if we could better understand the “ insect’s 
secrets.” 


He writes of the marvelous anatomical knowledge of the sand 
wasp, which, according as it wishes to paralyze or kill its prey, 
knows precisely which nerve centre to sting; again he tells of 
Leucospis, a parasite of the mason bee, which “ puts on a horn 
helmet and a barbed breastplate,’ when preparing to slay his 
brothers and sisters, and which he takes off immediately after the 
murder; and of the leaf cutter which cuts out elipses and circles 
with mathematical precision from the leaves of trees. How does 
she do this? 

What ideal pattern guides her scissors? What measure 
dictates the dimensions? One would like to think of the insect 
as a living compass, capable of tracing an elliptic curve by a 
certain natural bending of the body, even as our arm traces a 
circle by swinging from the shoulders. A blind mechanism, the 
mere result of her organization, would in that case be respon- 
sible for her geometry. This explanation would tempt me, if 
the oval pieces of large dimensions were not accompanied by 
much smaller, but also oval pieces, to fill the empty spaces. 

"The Glow Worm. By J. H. Fabre. The Century, November, 1913. 
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A compass which changes its radius of itself and alters the 
degree of curvature according to the exigencies of a plan, ap- 
pears to me an instrument somewhat difficult to believe in. 
There must be something better than that. The round pieces 
of the lid [of the honey pouch] suggest it to us. 

If, by the mere flexion inherent in her structure, the leaf 
cutter succeeds in cutting out ovals, how does she manage to cut 
out rounds? Can we admit the presence of other wheels in the 
machinery for the new tracing, so different in shape and size? 
However, the real point of the difficulty does not lie there. 
These rounds, for the most part, fit the mouths of the bottle with 
almost exact precision. When the cell is finished the bee flies 
hundreds of yards farther, and goes to make the lid. She 
arrives at the leaf from which the rundle must be cut. What 
picture, what recollection, has she of the pot to be covered? 
Why, none at all. She has never seen it ; she works under- 
ground in profound darkness! At the utmost, she can have the 
indications of touch; not actual indications, of course, for the 
pot is not there; but part indications, insufficient for a work of 
precision. And yet the rundle to be cut out must be of a fixed 
diameter; if it were too large it would not fit in; if too narrow 
it would close badly; it would smother the egg by sliding down 
upon the honey. How shall it be given its correct dimensions 
without a pattern? The bee does not hesitate for a moment. 
She cuts out her disc with the same swiftness that she would 
display in detaching any shapeless lobe just useful for closing; 
and that disc, without further care, is of the size to fit the pot. 
Let who will explain the geometry, which in my opinion is 
inexplicable, even when we allow for recollection supplied by 
touch and sight. 


Fabre has estimated that one thousand and sixty-four of these 
figures are cut out by the insect in a life of a few weeks. 

When Fabre was told that* “ now you have reaped a plentiful 
harvest of details, you ought to follow up your analysis with a 
synthesis and to generalize the genesis of the insects in an all-em- 
bracing view,” he answered: 

Because I have stirred a few grains of sand on the shore, 
am I in a position to know the depth of the ocean? 

Life has unfathomable secrets. Human knowledge will be 
struck from the archives of the world before we possess the last 


word of the gnat. 

Success is for loud talkers, the imperturbable dogmatists ; 
everything is admitted on condition that one makes a little noise. 
“Quoted by Maeterlinck. The Forum, September, 1910. 
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Let us cast off this fancy and recognize that in reality we know 
nothing about anything, if things are to be searched to the 
bottom. Scientifically, nature is a riddle without a definite solu- 
tion to satisfy the curiosity of men. Hypothesis is succeeded 
by hypothesis, the theoretical rubbish heaps up and the truth 
ever escapes us. To know how not to know, might well be the 
last word of wisdom. 


As Fabre is an out-of-door biologist rather than a laboratory 
one, he perceives in all life a portion of what he calls “ the universal 
harmony of things.” Neither is he blind to the One Who estab- 
lishes the harmony. Reverence and humility are the usual accom- 
paniments of real naturalists, and are the qualities that are fre- 
quently absent from the recent crop of laboratory products from 
Huxley or Haeckel. Fabre speaks of God as’® “ Le Pilote Souver- 
ain,” and if there is one lesson above others to be learned from his 
studies of the mental life of insects, it is “ be humble! ” 

It is related of Fabre that one day being asked by the Curé 
of Seignan, who had possibly been spurred on by those who are 
never able to perceive the perfect unity of God and nature as to 
whether he believed in God, he answered,’® “ No, I see Him every- 
where.” For him the very lives of his “ pretty insects,” the blos- 
soming of the flowers, the cadence of the sweet-throated feathered 
creatures in the trees above, and the delicate coloring of the fungi 
below are the handiwork of One greater than any creature, the 
Painter of the flowers, the Tuner of many cords, the “ Eternal 
Harmonizer of all things.” 
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ON THE STROKE OF THE HOUR. 
BY FLORENCE GILMORE. 


WINE summer morning, at so early an hour that few 

: Mi save the poor were abroad, a man, whom the most 

casual observer would have dubbed both rich and 

distinguished, walked distractedly through the streets 

of Chicago, drifting at length into one of the most 

squalid of its many squalid quarters. On every side of him were 

evidences of extreme poverty: hubbub, dirt, rags, misery.  IlIl- 

dressed, half-intoxicated men brushed against him; _ ill-kempt 

women scurried past him, some scolding; others, tired and meek, 

hurrying silently to a long day’s work; sickly babies whimpered 

in the arms of girls all too little older than themselves; boys quar- 
relled, swearing, in the gutters. 

Unfamiliar as such surroundings were, the man was hardly 
conscious of the dirt and the sad humanity until, at last, sheer 
fatigue forced him to pause in his mad walk. Then, only, did he 
look about him. Sympathetic but aloof, he stared at the people and 
at the wretched buildings. The world in which he found himself 
was not his world, and he had begun to feel strangely out of place, 
when a glance to his right revealed the fact that he was standing 
at the door of a small Catholic church. He seemed startled, and his 
white face became, if possible, whiter than before; but after a 
moment of indecision, he entered it, genuflected awkwardly, as 
those do who are not “to the manner born,” and sank into the 
nearest seat. At that instant the clock in the tower of a nearby 
school building was striking seven. 

Mass was about to be said. Scattered here and there in the 
semi-darkness were men and women, shabby and toil-worn, but 
reverent, and children whose grimy faces were sweet and innocent, 
as well as reverent. Intense stillness reigned there; deep peace. 
It was hard to believe that a few yards away fumed the turmoil 
of rebellious poverty. The silence and the calm rested the man’s 
tired body and soothed his weary soul. As the Mass proceeded, 
solemn, awesome, for him the things of earth faded into insignifi- 
cance and heaven showed her face; and there, in that old church, 
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among the poorest of God’s poor, he reached his goal after years 
of reluctant journeying toward it. 

The last prayers had been said, the lights extinguished, the 
last worshipper had limped away long before he stirred from his 
place to go in search of a priest. He found the parochial house 
with little difficulty, a tiny place, only less dilapidated than its 
neighbors, and after he had waited for a few minutes in a barn-like 
parlor, the pastor came to him. 

Father O’Malley had for many years lived among the 
wretchedly poor, close to their hearts, working for them, pro- 
tecting them, loving them as his children, and had, all uncon- 
sciously, grown to think the rich frivolous, proud, selfish; so, though 
the kindest man in the world, his manner was gruff and intolerant 
towards men of the upper classes on the rare occasions that any 
such crossed his path. 

When he appeared his visitor rose, saying courteously, “I ven- 
tured to call, Father, though I have no right to infringe on your 
time. I am—” 

Father O’Malley interrupted him with a gesture which signified 
that his name mattered not at all, and seating himself, he motioned 
his guest to the best of the chairs, asking in a business-like way, 
“ What can I do for you?” 

The man was taken aback and a little humiliated. Under any 
circumstances he would have found it difficult to state his case; 
it was doubly so now; nevertheless, he replied, haltingly: 

“Well, Father, I—to begin at the beginning—I was raised 
with no religious faith except a shadowy belief in a far-away God. 
After I was grown I lived much in Vienna, and there fell into the 
way of going frequently to your churches; not that I believed, only 
because their grandeur and the beauty and solemnity of your cere- 
monial attracted me. I heard sermons; often they were learned, 
sometimes eloquent as well. I was interested and—and entertained. 
I admired the evident faith and sincerity of the preachers, but 
marvelled that they could believe it all!” 

He paused, not knowing how to explain what must come next. 
All this time Father O’Malley had been gazing out the window, 
feeling little interest and showing less. His visitor, glancing at him, 
found no encouragement. Had he not been so deeply in earnest 
he would have cut short the interview and gone his way with his 
story untold; as it was, before the silence had grown long, he found 
courage to continue: 
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“ So much is simple enough. I hardly know how to make clear 
the rest. I want to be a Catholic, Father. I have fought against 
the light month after month, but it’s no use. I made up my mind at 
Mass this morning. You see—that is, Father, during the past 
three years I have been pursued—hounded—by thoughts about 
the Catholic Church. Proofs of its truths have forced themselves 
upon my mind, and into my heart have come longings, intense long- 
ings, for its Sacraments, especially for the Greatest of them all.” 

He stopped again, caught his breath sharply, and stammered: 
“Father, I know you will think I have been imagining it. I have 
often tried to think so myself, though all the time I have known, 
in my heart, that it was not so; but—but—it has been happening 
now for nearly three years that these inspirations come to me exactly 
on the stroke of the hour. Often—literally, in hundreds of in- 
stances—when I have heard no clock chime, and have not known 
the time, a holy thought has crowded itself into my mind, and look- 
ing at my watch I have found, invariably, that it was exactly two 
o’clock, or six, or ten. Day and night it has been the same. I—I 
can’t explain it. I can’t imagine an explanation. I know that it 
sounds like an hallucination, but it is the simple truth! ” 

Again he found courage to glance at Father O’Malley, expect- 
ing to meet an amused smile. Instead he saw that the priest’s 
rugged face, still turned toward the window, had softened into 
wonderful sweetness. After a moment he looked directly at his 
visitor. 

“ You say that it has been on the stroke of the hour that God’s 
grace has come so forcibly, so tangibly? ” 

“cc Yes.” 

Father O’Malley beamed on him now, as warmly as if he had 
been the dirtiest and most disreputable of his parishioners. ‘ Then 
—then you are Jacques de Roux!” he exclaimed. Jacques de Roux 
was world-famous, acknowledged to be the greatest singer of the 
age. 

“Yes, Father, I tried to introduce myself in the beginning. 
You gave me no chance. But how—” 

The priest cut short his query to ask him a few questions on 
points of Catholic dogma and practise, all of which M. de Roux 
answered easily. He was silent, then, for a long minute, during 
which he once more stared at the dreary panorama outspread before 
his window. The smile still hovered about his lips, and his eyes 
were shining, but suddenly, with hardening face, he turned sharply. 
VOL. C.—43 
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“ No doubt,” he said, “ no doubt, you think this great grace has 
come to you because you have led a life rather better than that of 
many who, like you, are surrounded by temptation.” 

M. de Roux blushed. He was always frank, and so he an- 
swered, ‘Some such thought has occurred to me. I have kept 
straight, Father.” 

Father O’Malley sneered slightly. “ ‘Keeping straight’ is all 
well enough. You have merited no miracle of grace!” Then he 
did what seemed to M. de Roux entirely unaccountable. He rose, 
and moving toward the door, said, “Come!” 1am going now to see 
a poor child who will soon be in heaven. I want you to come with 
me.” ; 

Meekly M. de Roux followed him into the street, through an 
alley-way, up numberless rickety tenement-steps that creaked under 
them. Afterward, he was astonished that he had obeyed; at the 
time he did not hesitate for a second, although he considered the 

priest a little erratic. 

; On the fifth floor of the building Father O’Malley knocked 
noisily at one of the doors, and when a sweet little voice called, 
“ Come in!” he entered the room, motioning M. de Roux to follow 
him, and well inside, with another gesture, bade him sit on a chair 
in the corner. He himself then went to the side of a girl who lay 
in a narrow bed near the only window. She was fifteen years of 
age, but looked younger, being very small, and her white face 
very childlike. To the most inexperienced eye it would have been 
evident that she was slowly dying. 

“TI knew your knock, Father,” she said, faintly but brightly. 

“ That’s a sign, Mary, that I come often to see you, so don’t 
scold me because I didn’t get here yesterday!” he rejoined laugh- 
ingly, and added, “ I brought a friend with me to-day.” 

Mary seemed not to understand that there was a stranger 
present. 

“T’m very glad you came! Grandma has gone to the grocery, 
but she’ll be back soon,” was all she said. 

Father O’Malley talked to her for a minute or two, gently and 
kindly, and she lay among her pillows and smiled up at him, quite 
content. At last, speaking more seriously, he asked, “ And what 
did the doctor say yesterday ?” 

The girl’s face grew radiant. 

“O Father, such good news! He said that I can last only 
two or three days more!” 
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It seemed to M. de Roux a full minute before Father O’ Malley 
broke the silence that fell between him and the child. 

“ And Mary, that is not all. I, too, have a joy for you!” 

She laughed softly. 

“© Father, what is it? Do tell me! Your joys are such a 
nice kind! ” 

“ Mary, Jacques de Roux—Jacques de Roux is about to become 
a Catholic!” 

As soon as his name was mentioned M. de Roux leaned forward 
to watch the girl, but almost instantly looked away, feeling that he 
was seeing what was too sacred for his eyes. But Mary’s voice 
was as ecstatic as her face. 

“O Father!” she cried; and after a moment: “ Isn’t God 
good! ” 

“ You told me long ago about your interest in him, Mary, and 
all your prayers for him; but tell me again, unless it will tire you 
too much. I like to hear the story.” 

“Tt isn’t much of a story, Father. It began three years ago 
soon after I got sick. I was in the Children’s Hospital, then, and he 
came one day to sing for us. I was so bad that they had put me in 
a room by myself—and it was in the wards he sang—and I couldn’t 
hear a sound. I felt very sad about it; I—TI cried a little; but 
as he was going away he passed my room. ‘The door was open and 
he saw me, and he came in and sang three songs for me, just for 
me! O it was all so beautiful! Almost like heaven! I thanked 
him as much as I could, but afterward I kept wishing I could do 
something for him, because he had done something so very nice 
for me. One day I heard a nurse say that he had no religion, so 
I began to pray that he would become a Catholic. I’ve prayed every 
day since then; and after a little I got into the way of reminding the 
dear God of him, and of offering the pain in my back for him 
whenever I’d hear the school clock strike, and—and I’ve been awake 
so much that I’ve heard it nearly every hour day and night.” 

She paused for a while before she concluded faintly, “O Father, 
it’s too much! This great joy—and only a few days more until 
I shall see Him!” 

For the first time since they entered the room Father O’Malley 
looked at M. de Roux. He was no longer sitting. He had fallen 
on his knees and his face was hidden in his hands. 









Rew Books. 


THE CHURCH AND USURY. By Rev. Patrick Cleary. Dublin: 

M. H. Gill & Son. 

One hundred and seventy-seven of the two hundred and seven 
pages of text in this volume are historical in subject matter. They 
sketch the doctrine and opinions on usury from the ancient Hebrew 
times, through the Greco-Roman era, the Gospels, the early Chris- 
tian Church, the Middle Ages, the Reformation period, and the later 
developments of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. This part 
of the book is well done, and is not improbably the best thing that we 
have on the subject in England. The remaining thirty pages, the 
critical and expository section, are not nearly so satisfactory. In 
the first place, the treatment is far too brief. This defect is, indeed, 
admitted by the author in his introduction. Apparently, it is due 
to the fact that the work was written as a thesis for the doctorate 
in theology at Maynooth, and had to be ready for presentation at 
a date too early to permit adequate discussion of the many complex 
and important questions touched upon in the concluding section. 


In the second place, the author’s views on several contentious sub- 
jects, such as just price, the justification of interest to-day, and the 
harmonizing of present with past theological opinion in this field, 
are more original than convincing. Nevertheless, they are well 
presented and defended within the too-brief limits which the author 
has allowed himself. On the whole, the book is a distinctively 
creditable performance. 


THE CENTURY OF COLUMBUS. By James J. Walsh, LL.D. 
New York: Catholic Summer School Press. $3.50. 


Most of the subject matter in the present volume has been 
delivered in lecture form to the Knights of Columbus in different 
cities of the United States. It deals in popular fashion with 
the Renaissance-Reformation period, 1450-1550, or, as Dr. Walsh, 
writing primarily for Americans, calls it, The Century of Columbus. 
After Ruskin, he divides the century into three parts, namely, The 
Book of the Arts, The Book of the Deeds, and The Book of the 
Words. 

Book I. gives a brief sketch of the Century’s painters, sculptors, 
architects, musicians, and engravers; Book II. has some interesting 
chapters upon the work of social reform, hospitals, the Jesuits, 
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the Reformers, the explorers and empire-builders, the education of 
women, and the progress of medicine and surgery. Book III. 
treats of the Latin, Italian, English, French, Spanish, and Portu- 
guese literatures of the period. 

Dr. Walsh does ample justice to the artistic, intellectual, and 
humanitarian achievements of the Catholics of that time. He says 
truly: “In the midst of such a century, the discovery of America, 
instead of being a surprise, is the most natural thing in the world. 
Everywhere men were doing things that for centuries men had been 
unable to do, and they were achieving triumphs in every form of 
human effort. Given the fact that there was a large undiscovered 
portion of the world, it was more likely to be discovered at this time 
than at any other time in the world’s history.” 


THE UPPER ROOM. A Drama of Christ’s Passion. By Robert 
Hugh Benson. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 80 
cents net. 

-Some time ago Monsignor Benson, in his mystery play of 
Bethlehem, depicted for us the first scenes that grouped themselves 
about the manger of the Word Made Flesh, and now that the writer 
himself has closed his eyes on life, he has left us this portrayal in 
dramatic form, of those last hours of love and anguish in the earthly 
life of the Redeemer. 

“There is no reasou,” says Monsignor Benson in the stage 
directions, “to shrink from anachronisms,” for in this, as in the older 
mystery plays, precisions disappear before eyes that look with 
limpid freshness on the body rather than the raiment, the symbol 
hid beneath the form. And it is to this attitude toward the mysteries 
of faith that Monsignor Benson leads us. 

The Person of the Redeemer does not appear, but His voice 
is once heard, and His Presence felt throughout. The Upper Room 
where Love emptied Itself, is the scene preserved through the entire 
play, and a fitting simplicity is observed in every feature of its 
presentation—costumes, setting and accompanying music. Effec- 
tive and beautiful as must be its actual dramatization, the scenes 
group themselves in the mere reading as figures beneath the artist’s 
brush. We lay by for an hour the complexities of the world, to find 
the “ simplicity of the Gospel.” We, too, became one among those 
dignified, sorrowing figures that we know so well, and who enact 
a tragedy, not of yesterday merely, but of all time. 

The introduction supplied by Cardinal Bourne is a glowing and 
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beautiful tribute to the zeal and genius of the writer. We cannot 
refrain from quoting its closing lines: 


Those who read, and those who see, will alike think of him 
who in so short a time accomplished so much; who was taken 
from us so suddenly, and, from the human point of view, so 
prematurely; who has left so many to mourn his loss and feel 
his absence; and together they will pray that, if any veil still 
hide from him the Light on earth invisible, it may be speedily 
removed, and that his eyes may gaze with full contentment upon 
the Way, the Truth, and the Life, Whom by so many methods it 
was his joy, during his sojourn in this world, to make known 
to all who were privileged to listen to his words. May he rest 
in peace. 


THE SPIRITUAL MESSAGE OF DANTE. By Rev. W. Boyd 
Carpenter, D.D. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
As the author himself admits, these lectures, delivered at 
Harvard University a few years ago, are not intended as a con- 
tribution to the critical study of the Divina Commedia. “ They are 
simple thoughts on religious experience as exemplified in Dante’s 


poem.” 

We are told a great many things that are not so in this rather 
commonplace book. For example that canon law reflected the 
view that “ woman was the door of hell, and the mother of all 
human ills;” that Dante disagrees with St. Thomas’ teaching on 
confession, “ taking the earlier and more ethical view;” that theol- 
ogy in the Middle Ages had become “ rationalistic, satisfying the 
logic of the mind, and forgetting the syllogisms of the heart;” and 
that Dante’s great poem is “the Pilgrim’s Progress of the four- 
teenth century.” 

The real student of Dante will not profit much by Bishop 
Carpenter’s work. The author’s viewpoint is so alien to the Catho- 
lic spirit of the Middle Ages that he is incompetent to interpret 
either the spiritual or the intellectual message of one of the greatest 
of medizval teachers. 


MUSTARD SEED. Some Pungent Paragraphs. By Francis P. 
Donnelly, S.J. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 60 cents. 
Father Donnelly’s book will be read gratefully by people who 

like to listen to a witty, kindly, entertaining man, gifted with keen 

insight, a delicate touch, and a big human heart. Paragraphs, or 
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sketches, or essays, or sermons—call them what you will—the chap- 
ters of this book will instruct and please and aid and edify. We 
shall look eagerly for another book from the same pen. 


THE BEAUTIFUL. By Vernon Lee. 
MYSTICISM IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. By C. F. E. Spurgeon. 
The Cambridge Manuals of Science and Literature. New 

York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 40 cents each. 

In his manual, The Beautiful, Mr. Lee has tried to explain 
esthetic preference, particularly as regards visible shapes, by the 
facts of mental science. He tells us that he has based his explana- 
tion of the problems of zsthetics as much as possible upon mental 
facts familiar, or at all events easily intelligible, to the lay reader. 
We doubt whether the lay reader will find this book easy to read. 

The following sentence will give a good idea of both the 
author’s method and style. It comes at the end of the volume: 


Meanwhile all we can venture to say (of the genesis of 
esthetic preference) is that as satisfaction derived from shapes 
we call beautiful, undoubtedly involves intense, complex, and 
reiterative mental activities, as it has an undeniable power for 
‘happiness and hence for spiritual refreshment, and as it more- 
over tends to inhibit most of the interests whose super-abund- 
ance can jeopardize individual and social existence, the capacity 
for such esthetic satisfaction, once arisen, would be fostered 
in virtue of a mass of evolutional advantages which are as 
complex and difficult to analyze, but also as deep-seated and 
undeniable, as itself. 


After telling us in her introduction that “ mysticism is a term 
irresponsibly applied in English,” Miss Spurgeon, in Mysticism in 
English Literature, proceeds to add to the confusion by defining 
mysticism as “an attitude of mind founded upon an intuitive or 
experienced conviction of unity, of oneness, of alikeness in all 
things.” Again she tells us that “ the mystic bases his belief, not on 
revelation, logic, reason, or demonstrated facts, but on feeling, on 
intuitive, inner knowledge.” It is easy to prove “ that the English 
race has a marked tendency towards mysticism,” when you include 
under the mystics Shelley and Browning (love and beauty mystics), 
Vaughan and Wordsworth (nature mystics), Emily Bronté, Burke 
and Coleridge (philosophical mystics), and Crashaw and Blake 
(devotional and religious mystics). The only two mystics that we 
discovered in this volume were Richard Rolle of Hampole and 
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Lady Julian of Norwich, although we are confident that neither 
of them ever dreamed of writing “symphonies of feeling against 
the exaltation of reason and logic in scholasticism.” 

We were pleased to find our author calling Crashaw’s hymn to 
St. Teresa “ one of the great English poems,” and giving due honor 
to Coventry Patmore and Francis Thompson. We do not, however, 
think that Patmore would have relished the title of ‘‘ erotic mystic.” 


KEYSTONES OF THOUGHT. By Austin O’Malley, LL.D. New 
York: The Devin-Adair Co. $1.00 net. 


“ These aphorisms,” says Dr. O’Malley in his preface, “are 
disconnected thoughts, hoarded at intervals, wherein exactness of 
truth is not seldom whittled away for the sake of point. That 
point should be a prick to attention, a stimulant to reflection and 
memory, a glint of wit for the amusement of the reader and the 
maker.” 

This excellent collection of aphorisms gives many of the 
favorite theses of Dr. O’Malley; it shows his likes and dislikes, his 
wit and humor, his cynicism, and his out-and-out Catholic spirit. 
One cannot review a book of aphorisms; one must needs quote 
them. 

Northern European people in America become American in 
mind, not in body: families that survive, do so in spite of the 
impossibility of acclimatization under a southern sun. 

Physicians do twice as much work for nothing as any other 
class of men, including the clergy, and much of it is for nothing 
in every sense of the word. 

Boards of public charity were invented by the devil to 
prevent, real, individual charity. 

If you are without an enemy in the world, you may be a lamb 
or an ass, but you are not a man. 

The man who never makes a mistake never makes anything. 

It is convenient religious ecstasy that prevents you from 
seeing the passing collection box. 

Most virtues and flowers bloom best on poor soil. 


THE POET AND NATURE AND THE MORNING ROAD. By 
Madison Cawein. Louisville, Ky.: John P. Morton & Co. 
$1.00 net. 

Quite fittingly these pages are dedicated to John Burroughs, 
whose successful activity in directing attention to nature’s wonders 
and beauties, Mr. Cawein emulates in a fashion all his own. 
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The first division of the book is selected from previously pub- 
lished verse; but most of the poems appear in book form for the 
first time, and they sharpen just now our sense of loss at Mr. 
Cawein’s recent death. 

Quick to see simple beauty, and wonderfully well able to depict 
it in words reflecting the same simplicity, he has been of those poets 
who leave a pregnant memory at their passing. He has helped many 
to learn wisdom. 


WHAT THINK YOU OF CHRIST? By Francis H. E. Cahusac, 

M.A. New York: Benziger Brothers. 35 cents. 

In this clear-cut volume the author proves that there is no 
opposition between the Christ of the Catholic Church and the Christ 
of the Gospels. Catholics, he tells us, are most earnest in their 
devotion to the Person of Christ, and believe firmly that their 
Church’s teachings and practices set forth plainly the spirit of the 
Gospel. In a few brief chapters Mr. Cahusac proves that the 
priesthood is a divine institution, that the New Testament is full 
of ritual, in its ordinary sense of rites and ceremonies, that the 
Communion of Saints is perfectly understood only in Catholicism, 
and that the Personality of Christ is perfectly represented in the 
life of the Catholic Church. It is an excellent book to put in the 
hands of an earnest seeker after the truth. 





LATER POEMS. By Emily Hickey. London: Grant Richards, 


Ltd. 

It is rare, and it is scarcely less than enchanting, to find in a 
book of confessedly /ater poems—a book with more than a quarter- 
century of scholarship and artistic creation back of it—the freshness 
of this work from Miss Emily Hickey. It is not only fresh, it is 
varied. It gives us legends of Ireland’s heroic pagan days, sacred 
ballads with a naive medizval flavor, and modern poems of nature, 
of faith, and of problems which, like the truths of God, are ever 
ancient and ever new. 

_ One wonders if it be part of the “Celtic paradox” that the 
longer poems, notably the one long Celtic poem, should be of a 
fragmentary beauty; while the short poems should be, without 
exception, of a notably complete and finished beauty. The tempta- 
tion is strong to quote from these slight yet weighty pages. Perhaps 
no one poem will more suitably illustrate Miss Hickey’s note of 
pure spiritual passion, and the old, rich color-fullness which she 
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seems to have handed down to us from the Pre-Raphaelites, than 
Ye Have Not Known Me. It sings of so ubiquitous a tragedy— 
this of the vehement soul who walks the long road of darkness, 
crying all the while for “ Light, more light!” 


For beauty his soul is athirst ; 
And he will not look and see 
Thy beauty, O Last, O First, 
Old, new, for eternity: 
For music his being is fain ; 
And he will not hearken and hear 
The notes of Thy deathless strain 
That are sounding great and clear: 


And love he seeks with a heart 
All sore for its passionate need ; 

And knoweth Thee not, Who art, 
Thou only, Love indeed: 


On Thy blood-purpled Rood, 
On Thy white Throne above, 

We hail Thee, O Light, O Food, 
O Beauty, O Music, O Love. 


It is a commentary upon Emily Hickey’s persistent consecration 
to Catholic literature that most of the present collection has already 
been published in religious (not secular!) magazines both in the 
States and overseas. Two of the best, the noble Act of Faith and 
the haunting Ballad of the Judas Tree, received their baptism of 
print in our own CATHOLIC WorRLD. Quondam readers will wel- 
come them and their companions in this more permanent form. 


GIDEON’S BAND. By George W. Cable. New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons. $1.35 net. 

Gideon’s Band is a tale of boat life on the Mississippi River in 
the early fifties. It describes the first trip of the steamer Votaress 
from New Orleans, and the love of its owner’s son for the fair 
daughter of his rival. No living American writer knows more 
about the South in the days before the war, or is more accurate 
and exact in his portrayal of types and his descriptions of scenery. 

The interest of the story centres around the gallant captain 
and his son, who are determined to make the trip up the Mississippi 
despite the fact that cholera is raging in every part of their vessel. 
We do not think that private theatricals at such a time would prove 
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sufficient to allay panic, but the hero and heroine think otherwise— 
and hence the story. The negro question crops up again and again, 
and is solved in the orthodox Southern way. The religion of the 
Methodist bishop and the vulgar, noisy exhorter is not of a very 
high type, but, sad to say, it is still existent in the Southland of our 


own day. 





CATHOLICITY. Conciones ad Clerum. By T. A. Lacey, M.A. 

London: A. R. Mowbray & Co. $1.00 net. 

Like most Anglican treatises, Mr. Lacey’s lectures to the clergy 
of Birmingham on Catholicity are illogical, vague, and unsatis- 
factory. If you are so unexacting as to ask him for a clear-cut 
definition of Catholicity, he answers you: .“I shall not set before 
you a cut-and-dried definition by means of which you may determine 
whether this or that Church, this or that person, this or that doctrine, 
is rightly to be called Catholic. There is no such thing. The 
Church is Catholic precisely because it is too large for that sort of 
particularity. If you attempt this kind of definition, you will find 
you have merely defined a sect.” If again you dare ask Mr. Lacey 
what the Christian revelation definitely is, he will again answer 
vaguely: “It is not contained in a scheme of words, clear-cut 
and precise. It is not a code of morals or a metaphysic. It is in 
Jesus Christ Himself, in His life among men, in His words and 
actions.” 

As he calls Catholicity “a temper, and a practical temper, 
which seizes and holds the way to unity,” he makes the Church com- 
prehensive enough to embrace men of contradictory views. They 
are Catholic, he insists, if they have “ the temper which seizes and 
holds the ordered way of unity, whatever that way may be.” 

The entire volume shows the utter impossibility of the attempt 
of earnest and devout men to be Catholic, and at the same time 
to deny the supremacy of the Roman See, the only guarantee 
of a true and perfect Catholicity. 


SPAIN UNDER THE ROMAN EMPIRE. By E. S. Bouchier, 

M.A. Oxford: B. H. Blackwell. $1.50 net. 

Mr. Bouchier divides his book into three parts, History, Antiq- 
uities, and Literature. Part I. treats of the history of Spain from 
prehistoric times down to the seventh century. Part II. deals with 
the native races of Spain, her natural products, her mines and 
commerce, her arts, architecture, coinage, and religion. Part III. 
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discusses the Spanish writers of the early Empire, the influence of 
Christianity on Spanish literature, and the characteristics of the 
Latin language. 

The writer seems very fond of a thesis much in vogue among 
French unbelievers, namely, that the reverence given to saints and 
their images in the Catholic Church is but a revival, in another form, 
of pagan idolatry. His bibliography on Spanish antiquities is ex- 
cellent, but it is utterly deficient when he comes to discuss Chris- 
tianity of old-time Spain. 


THE CHARM OF IRELAND. By Burton E. Stevenson. New 

York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50 net. 

Mr. Stevenson has written a chatty and sympathetic account 
of a trip he took with his wife through Ireland last year. Most 
of his route is well known to the regular tourists, although he also 
visited such out-of-the-way places as the Irish Stonehenge over- 
looking Lough Gill, Ossian’s Grave on one of the Antrim hills, the 
Holy Wells of Struell, and St. Molua’s Oratory on an island near 
the left bank of the Shannon near Killaloe. The author is familiar 
with Irish history, poetry, and legends. He writes excellent de- 
scriptions of Ireland’s green fields, its fuchsia hedge rows, its island- 
dotted lakes, its rugged mountains, and its rock-bound coasts. He 
speaks in kindly vein of the Irish people, and knows how to tell a 
good story. 

Mr. Stevenson is fully convinced that the Orange opposition 
to Home Rule was simply the playing of the game of politics, and 
that Ulster’s threats of civil war a year ago were mere bunkum. 
England, he tells us, has never been able to govern Ireland well 
because she has never really understood the Irish people. Of course 
our author is utterly at fault when he speaks of a Celtic Church 
independent of Rome before the Norman conquest, but he really 
seems to think that St. Patrick was a good Catholic. One of his 
best stories refers to the proof given by an Irish jarvey that the 
Round Towers were built by the English Government. ‘“ The proof 
is easy enough, your honor. Seein’ they’re no manner of use, and 
cost a lot of money, who else could have built them? ” 


FROM DUBLIN TO CHICAGO. By George A. Birmingham. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. $1.50 net. 
The Irish novelist and playwright, Canon Hannay, has written 
a bright, humorous account of his American visit a year ago. In 
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this interesting travelogue, he praises everybody and everything in 
the United States so enthusiastically, that we feel confident he must 
have kissed the Blarney Stone just before he left Ireland. He 
found our women singularly charming and attractive, our men alert, 
hopeful, and “ marvelously hospitable,” our reporters, well-educated 
and intelligent, our merchants friendly, our political bosses kind- 
hearted, our hotels superb, and our bookstores perfect. He speaks 
highly of the cleanliness of New York City, and is deeply impressed 
with “ the sublime self-confidence ” of Chicago. 

He is certainly utterly mistaken when he dares tell us that 
the Irish in the United States have never been thoroughly Amer- 
icanized. In making such a statement, however, he is giving not 
his own estimate, but merely repeating some after-dinner gossip 
heard at the table of some of his non-Catholic friends in New York. 





THEIVY HEDGE. By Maurice Francis Egan. New York: Ben- 
ziger Brothers. $1.35 net. 

This novel gets its title from the fact that the exclusive Mr. 
Morton, the Can-King of Orvisville, has fenced in his home 
from the gaze of impertinent villagers by a solid hedge of poison- 
ivy. The hard conditions of the workers in Morton’s factory give 
rise to a strong feeling of discontent, which culminates in the 
election of George Trevanion, the people’s Socialistic candidate, as 
mayor. The characters in the novel are well drawn, but a half 
dozen of them might easily be omitted for the better development 
of the main story. 

No one will fall in love with the despicable Trevanion, who 
on marrying wealth forgets quickly his former strenuous advocacy 
of the claims of the poor. To our mind he is converted too quickly 
towards the end of the novel by his wife Molly, the Can-King’s 
daughter. 


ACHIEVEMENT. By E. Temple Thurston. New York: D. 

Appleton & Co. $1.35 net. 

Mr. Thurston has written three novels—Achievement is the 
third of the series—to prove his pet thesis that an artist’s best 
work is due to the influence of the women he knows and loves. 
His masterpiece, Romance, may be traced to his love for the intel- 
ligent, beautiful, rich, and immoral Lady Diana, who is married to 
the good-for-nothing Lord Charteris. The hero tells his good old- 
fashioned father “that religion is for the minds and souls of people 
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who do not work with their minds or souls.” We are not sur- 
prised then to find our agnostic artist falling in love with another 
man’s wife, killing her husband in a fit of rage, and calmly com- 
mitting suicide when about to face arrest. 

This novel which appeared in the pages of the Fortnightly 
Review, is well written, but pagan and immoral to the core. 


THE PROPHET’S WIFE. By Anna C. Browne. New York: 
Benziger Brothers. $1.25. 


The Prophet’s Wife is a story of two orphan boys, one of 
whom succeeds in marrying the heroine, while the other is utterly 
spoiled by his adopted parents. He finally is brought to his senses 
by a severe blow to his pride. The story is entertaining. A severe 
critic might point to some slight faults, but altogether the author 
has done a good piece of work that promises well for the future. 


THE ABSOLUTION OF RECIDIVI AND OF OCCASIONARII. 
By Rev. David Barry, S.T.L. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 
35 cents net. 


Father Barry has written this little treatise of moral theology 
to assist young confessors in their dealings with penitents who 
are in the habit of relapsing into sin, or who trifle persistently with 
the occasions of sin. The writer states fairly the strict and lax 
views of various theologians. Such a book will prove a great 
help to the newly-ordained priest. 


THE HOUSE OF DECEIT. Anonymous. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.35 net. 


The House of Deceit is a picture of the England of to-day 
looked upon as the fighting ground of capital and labor, and of 
the forces of radicalism and conservatism in Church and State. 
The author recites in detail the adventures of a modern liberal 
demagogue, the son of a country store-keeper, who, by his alliance 
with anti-Roman nonconformity and his advocacy of “ down with 
the Lords,” attains a seat in the English cabinet. He marries 
a daughter of a solicitor from his native town, who at the outset 
is far beyond him in social status, although later on she hampers 
him in his political ambitions by her stupidity and lack of culture. 

The only Catholics in the story are two modernists, who deny 
the Divinity of Christ, the Virgin birth, the Resurrection, and a 
miraculous Christianity. One of them is an Anglican clergyman 
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who becomes a priest, and forthwith advises prospective converts 
to remain outside the Catholic Church; the other, Ruth Kingsford, 
of old Catholic stock, is an utter unbeliever who influences the hero 
to be untrue to his faithful wife. 

As a political pamphlet this novel is a bitter satire upon the 
hypocrisy and nothingness of modern English liberalism. Its pic- 
ture of Catholicism is an unfair and stupid caricature. 











WHERE NO FEAR WAS. By Arthur Christopher Benson. New 

York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

In these genial essays, Mr. Benson discusses the motives, 
shapes, and uses of fear in childhood, boyhood, youth, middle age, 
and old age. We find him entertaining, save when he ventures out 
of his depth by daring to discuss such problems as sin and hell. 
We smile at his absurdity, when he dogmatically asserts that “ hell 
is a monstrous and insupportable fiction, and simply inconsistent 
with any belief in the goodness of God.” 

The best essays of the volume are the character sketches of 
Dr. Johnson, Tennyson, Ruskin, Carlyle, Charlotte Bronté, and 
John Sterling. 












THE SHIELD OF SILENCE. By Mrs. M. E. Ruffin. New York: 

Benziger Brothers. $1.35 net. 

Mrs. Ruffin has written a thrilling tale of murder, which a 
stupid detective tries in vain to account for, and a faithful priest 
covers with a shield of silence. It contains an excellent picture 
of the anarchist riots in Barcelona a few years ago, and of the 
devout, simple life among the Basques of Spain. The story brings 
out the Scriptural idea of the sins cf the parents being visited upon 
their children. The author sustains the interest throughout, but 
why did she not relieve the gloom by a little glimpse of joy at 
the end? 











THE HEART OF THE ANTARCTIC. By Sir Ernest Shackleton. 

Philadelphia: J. P. Lippincott Co. $1.50 net. 

This is a new and popular edition of Sir Ernest Shackleton’s 
larger work, the price of which—$10.00—was far beyond the reach 
of the ordinary reader. It is a stirring tale of courage, energy, 
and perseverance. The writer and his companions spent the winter 
of 1908 in McMurdo Sound, twenty miles north of the Discovery 
Winter Quarters. In the autumn the party ascended Mount Ere- 
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bus and surveyed its various craters. In the spring and summer 
of 1908-1909, three sledging parties left Winter Quarters. 

The southern party planted the English flag in latitude 
eighty-eight degrees and twenty-three minutes, the most southerly 
latitude ever reached by man; the northern party reached the South 
Magnetic Pole for the first time; the western party surveyed the 
mountain ranges west of McMurdo Sound. 


THE DEMOCRATIC RHINE-MAID. By Franklin Kent Gifford. 

New York: The Devin-Adair Co. $1.25. 

The Democratic Rhine-Maid is a bright, frolicsome romance, 
centring about an impossible German baroness and a sentimental 
American war correspondent. Alfred, the hero, wooes, with great 
spirit, the poor Etelka, not for a moment dreaming that she was the 
wealthy baroness in disguise. The reader, of course, knows it 
from the very beginning. Indignant at his love’s deception, Alfred 
departs in dudgeon, only to be brought back to her feet by a duel 
with the terrible Graf von Rohr. 


PIERRE VINTON. By Edward C. Venable. New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons. $1.35 net. 

Pierre Vinton is an improbable story of a “ superfluous hus- 
band” in love with his ex-wife, whom he wooes a second time 
and wins by an unsucessful attempt at suicide. His rather worth- 
less wife married him in the first place for his money, and divorced 
him “because he was a bore.” She is on the verge of being 
married again to an immoral man when the news of her ex- 
husband’s “ accident” in Switzerland awakens her to a sense of 
his goodness and worth. We ourselves fail to see his good qual- 
ities, for he deems divorce an excellent institution, race suicide a 
matter of option, and religion mere externalism and emotion. He 
tells us himself: “I am a Protestant, and Protestantism is greatly 
a matter of behavior, which has nothing to do with the love of 
God.” Mr. Venable is continually striving to say smart and flippant 
things, and like most of his school fails at times miserably. 


ONE AMERICAN’S OPINION OF THE EUROPEAN WAR. By 
F. W. Whitridge. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 50 
cents net. 

Mr. Whitridge has written a pro-English tract on the responsi- 
bility of Germany for the present European War, her treatment 
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of Belgium, and the alleged atrocities of German officers and men. 
The English agnostic Cramb’s book, Germany and England, which 
our author finds “admirable,” is a repudiation of the Christian 
ideal on a par with Bernhardi’s, and deifies force as the inevitable 
sine qua non of progress. The fewer of such books in America 
at present, the better. 


THROUGH THE BRAZILIAN WILDERNESS. By Theodore 
Roosevelt. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.50. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s adventurous trip through the Brazilian wilder- 
ness was first undertaken in the interests of the American Museum 
of Natural History of New York City. But on his arrival at Rio, 
the Brazilian government, through its Secretary of Foreign Affairs, 
Dr. Muller, requested Mr. Roosevelt to combine his expedition 
with one it was about to send out for purposes of exploration under 
Colonel Rondon. ‘This Brazilian officer had been a most intrepid 
and successful explorer of Western Brazil for over twenty-five 
years. 

Mr. Roosevelt has written a book more entertaining than the 
most exciting novel. Our many-sided ex-President reveals him- 
self in these pages as explorer, hunter, naturalist, and littérateur. 
He collected over twenty-five hundred birds, about five hundred 
mammals, and a number of reptiles and fishes new to science. He 
put on the map a river nearly one thousand miles long, the River 
of Doubt, since named in his honor the Rio Teodoro by the Brazil- 
ian Government. 

His forty-eight-day journey down this river is a story of 
hardships sufficient to daunt the most daring of explorers. The 
party suffered extremely from the terrific heat and the pelting, tor- 
rential rains. They lost seven of their canoes in the rapids, and 
were forced after a time to abandon most of their baggage. They 
traveled for days on half rations, weakened by jungle fever, and 
almost dead with the fatigue of the difficult portages. One of the 
natives was drowned in the rapids, and another native was murdered 
after a quarrel with one of his companions. 

Mr. Roosevelt initiates us thoroughly into the life of the 
Brazilian wilderness. He describes the customs of the Brazilian 
Indians, the whole-hearted hospitality of the ranch owners, the 
ferocity of the insect pests, and the man-eating fish, the piranha, 
and introduces us to a number of strange birds, like the guan, veery, 
hoatzin, and nunlet. 

VOL. C.—44 
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The indefatigable energy which Mr. Roosevelt displayed in 
both his African and South American trips ought to serve as a 
good example to the young men of the nation. Very few men 
at his age could spend a whole day hunting, from early morn until 
dusk, and then sit down in a tent, combating innumerable insect 
pests, to write so complete and so entertaining a volume. 


THE CHILDREN OF THE KINGDOM. By Mary Adelaide Gar- 
nett. New York: The Devin-Adair Co. $1.00 net. 


Of course there are many books that bring to young Catholics 
the stirring appeal of these earlier little ones who now fill “ the 
nurseries of heaven.” But no matter how great their number, Miss 
Fernekees’ volume, The Children of the Kingdom, has a worth and a 
charm all its own. It has often been said in these pages that we 
neglect the great treasury of the Lives of the Saints in the instruction 
of our children. Their Lives have a fund of incident, of high 
ideals, of heroism, and of devotion that are of the best pedagogical 
value in the education of the young, and the moulding of their 
Christian characters. 

The author’s particular gift is her power of visualizing the 
scene, so that one sees the little martyr, the cross, the body hanging 
upon it and hears the last words. Such pictures must impress 
themselves upon the mind of any child who reads; become fixed in 
his memory, and play their part in the formation of those ideals 
which will save him for a loyal, Catholic life. 

We, therefore, strongly recommend the book; and close with 
a quotation that gives some evidence of its appeal: 


Strange rumors began to be spread about against the Chris- 
tians, and the boyish prayers grew more earnest. For the last 
time Louis rang the altar bell, and for the last time, though 
they knew it not, they received our dear Lord in Holy Com- 
munion. 

Scarcely had Mass ended when a band of Japanese soldiers 
tore down the frail bamboo wall, and bound the priest and his 
comrades, to bring them before the Mikado. 

As the gray light deepened at the close of that long day 
of trial, they were condemned to be crucified on the little bare 
hill they had seen from their schoolroom door. Quickly the 
crosses were prepared, and with more of gladness than of sor- 
row, the lads held the rough wood to their breasts. “ Jesus 
listened—Jesus heard,” they cried joyously. 
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With a last blessing for the lads he loved so dearly, the 
priest gave his life for God. Then through the sharp hours of 
pain, Louis, Thomas, and Anthony encouraged each other, by 
repeating aloud the prayers the priest had taught them. One 
by one, the soldiers left the hill, and at last in the still, cool 
twilight God called His little martyrs to Himself. 


A HANDBOOK OF AMERICAN PAGEANTRY. By Ralph Davol. 
Taunton, Mass.: Davol Publishing Co. 


“Modern pageantry,” our author tells us, “aims to increase 
the world’s store of happiness by interpreting the meaning of 
human life and by bringing art and beauty into the minds of all 
the people.” There are two types of standard pageantry now 
in vogue, the academic pageant, given in schools and colleges as a 
means of visualizing history, and the community or anniversary 
pageant, which presents dramatically in the open fields some event 
of importance in the history of a city or State. The various 
chapters of Part I. discuss pageantry as one of the fine arts, as an 
educational factor, as a nursery of patriotism, and as a moral agent. 
Part II. treats of the technique of pageantry, namely, the choice of 
a subject, the selection of a site, the formation of committees, the 
method ‘of advertising, the costumes, music, and dancing. Mr. 
Davol is right in calling the pageant the cleanest form of the drama. 


VEXILLA REGIS. A Book of Devotions and Intercessions on 
behalf of all our Authorities, our Soldiers and Sailors, our 
Allies, the Mourners and Destitute, and all affected by the 
War. Arranged, Translated, and Compiled by the Very Rev. 
Monsignor R. H. Benson. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. 50 cents net. 

In this slim little volume, Monsignor Benson has gathered to- 
gether, for the use of those who follow the war with anxious eyes, 
a number of beautiful and appropriate prayers in which, as he ob- 
serves in his preface, he has “ followed more or less the lines 
indicated by the Offices of the Church, believing that so venerable 
and orderly a system must surely guide the soul more skillfully 
and effectively than can any spasmodic or emotional method.” At 
times we feel, however, the tender, personal touch of the writer 
himself : 

I know that Thou dost love my beloved with a far greater 
tenderness than I myself can feel; that Thou art strong when I 
am weak and patient when I am fretful; that Thou canst do all 
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things and that I can do nothing without Thee; that the 
shadow of Thy wings is over all the earth, and Thine Everlast- 
ing Arms beneath it 

O Shepherd of the sheep, hold him safely on Thy shoulder 
and against Thy Heart. 

O Shepherd of the sheep, have pity upon this little darkened 
soul of mine. 

O Light of the World, shine upon him. 

O Light of the World, shine upon me. 

Dear Jesus! be to him and to me, not a judge but a Saviour. 


The prayers are arranged for each day in the week, with an 
accompanying intention: For a Happy and Just Issue; For the 
Dead; For the Dying and Wounded and those who Tend them; 
For Prisoners, Widows, Orphans, Hungry and Homeless, Sinners 
and Enemies. There are additional prayers for particular inten- 
tions, “‘ suggestions for intentions on the Rosary,” the Stations of 
the Cross, and Mass Prayers “ In time of War.” 

Convinced of the justice of England’s cause, he has prayed 
outspokenly for the success of her arms. But beneath political 
and national division, there is, in the writer’s own words, “ A great 
unnational Church,” and all of her children can adapt these prayers 
to their own use, providing help to others and peace to their 
own souls. 


MEN AROUND THE KAISER. By Fred W. Wile. Indianapolis, 

Ind.: Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.25 net. 

Mr. Wile, European correspondent of the New York Times 
and the Chicago Tribune, has written a series of brief and clear-cut 
sketches of the chief statesmen, army and navy officers, scholars, 
dramatists, artists, musicians, and business men of modern Ger- 
many. The tone of the book, which was written long before the 
Great War, is fair and impartial, although the introduction, dated 
August 28, 1914, takes severely to task Germany’s military over- 
lords for the present conflict. 


THE CONTINENTAL DRAMA OF TO-DAY. Outlines for its 
Study. By Barrett H. Clark. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.35 net. 

In this volume Mr. Clark discusses some fifty plays of over 
twenty modern continental dramatists. Among others he sum- 
marizes Brand and Peer Gynt of Ibsen; the Sea Gull of Tchekoff ; 
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the Father of Stringberg; the Weavers of Hauptmann; Magda of 
Sudermann;. the Crows of Becque; the Pardon of Jules Le Maitre; 
the Labyrinth of Hervieu;» Cyrano de Bergerac of Rostand; the 
Blue Bird of Maeterlinck; Giaconda of d’Annunzio, etc.. He shows 
how these dramatists constructed their plays, planned their various 
dramatic effects, and dealt with the various dramatic problems. 
The book must be used in connection with the reading of the plays 
themselves, or most of it will be utterly unintelligible. Each chapter 
contains a complete bibliography of the various editions of the plays 
mentioned, with side references to works of dramatic criticism and 
magazine articles. The author promises shortly a companion 
volume on the British and American drama of to-day. 















MODERN THEOLOGY AND THE PREACHING OF THE GOS- 
PEL. By W. A. Brown, D.D. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.25 net. 

Dr. Brown complains bitterly of the decline of personal re- 
ligion and of doctrinal preaching in the Protestant Churches, the 
general ignorance of the Bible, and the alienation of the multitudes 
from the Church. He endeavors in these six lectures to show the 
modern clergyman how to obviate these evils, and to preach the 
Gospel effectively. Of course we are treated to the usual common- 
places of Protestant fiction. The Bible is the book of freedom, 
which led men out from the yoke of a Church which had grown cor- 
rupt and tyrannous into the liberty of the sons of God; Luther was 
facing a Church that taught salvation by works; Protestantism 
stands in a peculiar sense for religious freedom. 

He tells us that in the past the Protestant idea of the Bible 
“instead of uniting, divided men into different sects,” but to-day 
he declares, in the delightfully vague manner of modern theology, 
a standard has been provided. Christ is the key to the Bible. To 
Him we are to come as the final test, when any question arises of 
interpretation. This is one instance out of many of his “new” 
discoveries in theological science. 

























CELTIC MEMORIES AND OTHER POEMS. By N. J. O’Conor. 

New York: John Lane Co. $1.00 net. 

Mr. O’Conor has given us a charming volume of simple, 
musical verses. The Celtic memories are to our mind the best, for 
the love of Erin breathes in every line. Every father with Irish 
blood in his veins will gladly have his children learn such verses 
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as The Emigrant, From Kerry, Saint Patrick, and King Muirdach. 
A member of the Gaelic League might change his mind, however, 
when he finds Mr. O’Conor enthusing similarly later on over the 
green grass and the fresh-cheeked girls of England. One of the 
best of “the other poems ” is the beautifully expressed sonnet, My 
Prayer. 


LOURDES. By the Very Rev. Monsignor R. H. Benson. St. 
Louis: B. Herder. 30 cents net. 


It was a happy thought of the Editors of the Catholic Library 
that led them to preserve papers on Lourdes. Monsignor Benson 
approached Lourdes a “ reverent agnostic,” but left it a firm be- 
liever, convinced and enthusiastic. We like the comparison of 
Lourdes to the marriage feast of Cana—it is the Blessed Mother 
who sees that the water is provided, but it is Jesus of Nazareth who 
passes by, and lo! the sick are cured, the lame walk, and the 
blind see. The writer does not see, nor do we, what more could 
be done to sift the real from the unreal miracle by the Bureau des 
‘Constatations. The book is bright, interesting, and bears on every 
page the impress of a devout love of Mary. 


THE TOURIST’S CALIFORNIA. By Ruth Kedzie Wood. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25 net. 


Every tourist who intends to visit the San Francisco Exposition 
this year will find Mrs. Wood’s volume an excellent and compre- 
hensive guide to California. She tells us of the history of the 
State, its hotels, its native dishes, its theatres, its festivals and sports, 
its automobile routes, railway trips, and mountain climbs. She 
describes in the most entertaining fashion many historic and pic- 
turesque scenes whose trail leads from the Sierra to the desert, 
from Shasta to Coronado, from the Yosemite to Monterey. An 
appendix contains a list of the tourist cities and resorts of California, 
and the chief hotels of the State. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE CHURCH. By Ernest F. Scott, 
D.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 
This volume consists of ten lectures delivered in January and 

February, 1914, at the Union Theological Seminary in New York 

City. The lecturer tells us that his object has been to investigate 

“the aims and beliefs of the Christian community at the time preced- 

ing the advent of Paul.” Dr. Scott is so very broad in his teaching, 
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that we hardly see how he can claim a right to the name of Christian. 
We are told that Jesus had no thought of founding a society that 
would perpetuate His work; that Acts i.-xii. is in great part legend- 
ary; that in the first days of Christianity the missionary motive 
was entirely absent; that the rite of baptism was not instituted 
by Jesus; that the immediate interest of the primitive Church was 
not in the person of Jesus; that there was no thought in the begin- 
ning of identifying Jesus with the ineffable God; that the Apostles 
had no formal authority. 

What can we expect of the future teachers of Christianity 
in this country, when such rationalistic denials of the fundamental 
dogmas of the Gospel are allowed without question? 


THE PASSING OF THE FOURTEEN. By Ransom Sutton. 

New York: The Devin-Adair Co. $1.25 net. 

This stirring novel tells the story of the overthrow of Maxi- 
milian in Mexico. Juarez’s victory is ascribed to the help given 
by the Brethren of the Road, a famous bandit society. These out- 
laws—in reality a most contemptible set of scoundrels—pose as 
patriots, although, like all thieves, their patriotism consists chiefly 
in getting their share of the loot. As an historical novel, it is 
a rather poor attempt at picturing the Mexico of the sixties, and 
Catholics will object to having “the Church close at hand to con- 
done the cussedness committed in the (bandit’s council) chamber.” 


HINTS ON PREACHING. By Rev. J. V. O’Connor. Philadelphia: 

John Joseph McVey. Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 

This is a reprint of Father O’Connor’s well-known little treatise 
on sermon delivery. Every young priest should read this book. 
How true is the writer’s saying that actors often put priests to the 
blush by the care they take in making their every word effective. 


NOTES ON NOVELISTS. With Some Other Notes. By Henry 
James. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 net. 
The present volume is among the most interesting of the works 

of Henry James, expressing, as it does, his views on certain big 

figures that loom up in modern literature. ‘“ James is James,” of 
course, but whether one agrees or disagrees, his opinions are always 
worth weighing. Stevenson, Zola, Flaubert, Balzac, Sand, d’An- 
nunzio, Serao, Dumas fils, are the subjects of his study. Perhaps 
none of the criticisms is better than the brief one on Stevenson. 
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PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS. 


We have received from the office of the Jrish Messenger in Dublin the 
following one penny pamphlets : 

A Drink Handbook which contains over one hundred quotations from 
bishops, statesmen and doctors on the evils of drink; Father Martin Corbett’s 
boy stories, namely, A TrueBoy and Rogers of Seaforths; Father Peter Finley’s 
The Church and Anti-Clericalism; Father William Doyle’s Vocations; A 
Teacher's Apostleship of Prayer in Schools; Rev. J. MacDonald’s devotional 
tracts on Daily Mass, Daily Communion, The Nine Offices of the Sacred Heart, 
and Our Lady of Dolors. 

The Australian Catholic Truth Society of Melbourne has just published 
the following one penny tracts: 

National Education, by P. S. Cleary, President of the Catholic Federation 
of New South Wales; Pius X., by the Bishop of Salford; Benedict XV., by 
Father Benedict; The Blessed Sacrament and Catholic Unity, by Bishop Hedley 
of Newport. 

The United States Bureau of Education has sent us the following pamphlets: 

Music in the Public Schools, by William Earhart; Rural Schoolhouses in 
the United States, by F. B. Dresslar; Danish Elementary Rural Schools, by H. 
W. Foght; and a Bibliography of the Relation of Secondary Schools to Higher 
Education, compiled by R. L. Walkley. 

The Russell Sage Foundation has just published a Credit Union Primer, 
by Arthur R. Ham. It is an excellent elementary treatise on codperative banking. 

The Indian Rights Association of Philadelphia has published a forty-page 
pamphlet on the Indians of the Yukon and Tanana Valleys, Alaska, by M. K. 
Sniffen and Dr. T. S. Carrington. The authors give a brief account of the work 
of Father Sifton among the Indians and Eskimos of Holy Cross. The same 
Society sends us the Thirty-Second Annual Report of their Executive Committee. 

The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace has just issued its 1914 
Year Book, which contains the reports of the Executive Committee, the 
Secretary, the Auditor, and the Directors of the Division of Intercourse and 
Education, of Economics, and History and International Law. It has also sent 
us two brochures on the Limitation of Armament on the Great Lakes, and The 
Intellectual and Cultural Relations between the United States and the Other 
Republics of America, by H. E. Bard. 

The Negro Year Book, an Annual Encyclopedia of the Negro, 1914-1915, 
by Monroe N. Work. (Tuskegee Institute, Alabama: Published by the Negro 
Year Book Publishing Co. 25 cents.) This year book provides in a cheap form 
a succinct, comprehensive, and impartial review of the events of the year which 
affect the interest and indicate the progress of the negro race. It is a permanent 
record of current events, an encyclopedia of historical and sociological facts, a 
directory of persons, and a bibliographical guide to the literature of the subject 
discussed. About one-half a page in a volume of four hundred and fifty pages is 
devoted to Catholic work among the negro. 

The Case Against the Litile White Slaver, published by Henry Ford, Detroit, 
Michigan. This little booklet of forty pages discusses the evils of cigarette 
smoking. Like most tracts of the kind its denunciation is so vehement that it 
fails of its effect. Take for instance Maxim’s statement: “The yellow finger 
stain is an emblem of deeper degradation and enslavement than the ball and 
chain ;” or “ Conhie Mack’s” view that “No boy or man can expect to succeed 
in this world to a high position and continue the use of cigarettes.” 





Foreign Periodicals. 


Count Albert de Mun. By Léonce de Grandmaison. Albert 
de Mun, grandson of the “ philosopher” Helvetius, would have 
furnished an excellent example of how one may escape a material- 
istic and voluptuous heredity even if his mother had not been the 
sister of Albert de la Ferronnays, described in Mrs. Craven’s A 
Sister's Story. Born in 1841 he was a cavalry lieutenant in the 
war of 1870, taken prisoner at Metz and made, after his release in 
1871, an ordnance officer during the second siege of Paris. During 
these experiences he became intimate with Captain Count (now 
Marquis) de la Tour du Pin, and together they meditated upon the 
causes of France’s sad experiences, together they began to study the 
definitions of the Church upon the errors of that distracted time. 
Maurice Meignen came then into his life, asking aid for a “ Catholic 
Association of Young Workmen,” recruited and maintained in the 
Montparnasse district, and de Mun responded to the appeal by giving 
not only money but himself. He became an ardent propagator of 
this social work. In response to objections, a real course of studies 
was organized, which elaborated gradually a system of Christian 
sociology, with a monthly review called l’Association Catholique. 

De Mun’s entrance into politics forced him gradually to lessen 
his labors in this direction, and many causes led the Association 
to stagnate and lose ground. In 1885-1886 he tried to “ feed ”’ its 
growth by an association of young men on a model seen in Catholic 
Switzerland; the new society, the Catholic Association of French 
Youths, grew and prospered, but never affiliated with the older and 
less effective group. In Parliament he spoke, amid almost universal 
applause, on social questions, such as the Sunday rest, the organiza- 
tion of trusts, and labor among women and children. In politics 
a royalist, supporter of the Count de Chambord, he even attempted 
in 1885 to found a Catholic party on German and Belgian lines; 
the effort was opposed, and the matter being carried to Rome, was 
judged by the nuncio, Monsignor di Rende, to be, at the least, 
inopportune, so that the Catholic Union died still-born. The 
Boulanger affair and the fact that de Mun had never made politics 
his primary concern, led the latter to receive with genuine joy the 
directions given by Leo XIII. to accept the republican form of 
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government, and to defend religious interests along constitutional 
lines. The Dreyfus affair caused him to break his ordinary silence 
in defence of the army and of France herself. 

Elected member of the French Academy in 1897 in place of 
Jules Simon, he began to reveal himself as a brilliant journalist after 
1900, when a severe cardiac weakness prevented, except on rare 
occasions, extended oratorical displays. Tall, distinguished looking, 
with a sonorous voice, he resembled Lacordaire as an orator; as a 
leader he lacked the supple persistency, the far-sightedness, the 
geniality of a Windthorst or an O’Connell. A loyal and outspoken 
Catholic, he charged his eldest son in his will to express to the Holy 
Father his absolute obedience to the Apostolic and Roman See. 
Devoted to the people and to the welfare of France, he spent him- 
self deliberately, writing to the end his daily articles in the Echo 
de Paris, and was mourned, upon his death, October 6, 1914, with 
genuine and personal grief in a time of universal sorrow.—Etudes, 
October 5 and 20. 


Count de Mun’s Last Work. By Geoffroy de Grandmaison. 
The decree of May 5, 1913, had agreed to four chaplains for each 
army corps, but it had been a dead letter. When war broke out, 
a hundred were appointed, but the number was insufficient. Various 
priests volunteered. M. de Mun took up the matter with the civil 
authorities, promised that the priests would ask no salary, and 
obtained from the Minister of War permission for two hundred and 
fifty of them. The lists, both for enrollment and for subscriptions, 
filled rapidly. In two weeks a hundred thousand francs were put 
at his disposal. So many priests offered themselves that choice 
had to be made, with special reference to health; the first thirty 
set out on August 27th. When the Government removed to Bor- 
deaux, M. de Mun also went thither, to preserve his freedom as a 
writer, and to be near the Ministers of War and of Foreign Affairs. 
He had, himself, obtained the “ Ministry of Public Confidence.” 
Pope Benedict XV., an hour after his election, spontaneously sent 
the great Catholic patriot his blessing. M. de Mun’s last telegram, 
which reached M. de Grandmaison only when the writer was dead, 
announced the nomination of eighteen chaplains. Numerous letters 
from chaplains in the field are given, showing how rightly M. de 
Mun called his efforts in their regard the finest work of his life— 
Le Correspondant, December 10. 
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The Centenary of Servian Poetry. By Félicien Pascal. The 
literature of a people is really formed into a living whole only when 
printed, and this took place for Servian poetry in 1814 when Vouk 
Stephanovitch Karadjitch published a Collection of Slavic-Servian 
Popular Songs. In the same year he issued a Grammar and in 
1818 a Dictionary. In 1770 Abbé Fortis, an Italian naturalist, 
had included in his Voyage to Dalmatia two poems; of these, The 
Sad Ballad has given rise to a whole library of translations and 
commentaries. It is a tragic picture of the oppression of Servian 
wives and mothers. Justine Wynne, Mme. de Stael, Charles Modier, 
Jacob Grimm, and Goethe drew attention to Servian literature. 
The most famous of the four cycles of heroic poems is that of Marko 
Kraliévitch, a rather legendary hero like the great Roland.—Le 
Correspondant, December 10. 


The Month (January): W. Randolph describes the former 
glories of churches and public buildings in Belgium and northern 
France before their sad fate in the present war. Rev. Herbert 
Thurston writes on Germany’s Original Plan of Campaign, as re- 
vealed in a document found by a French officer in a railway carriage, 
December 15, 1913, where it had been left behind by a German 
officer. John Ayscough contributes a sketch from the battlefields, 
called A Parenthesis of War. Rev. Sydney Smith analyzes The 
Pope’s First Encyclical. The Editor makes further comments on 
the war, hoping that it will lead the world “ into the way of peace.” 














The Irish Theological Quarterly. Rev. Hugh Pope, O.P., 
replies to an attack by Dr. Skinner of Westminster College, Cam- 
bridge, on Father Pope’s article in this review (October, 1914), on 
Pentateuchal criticism, renewing his assertion that the “ higher 
critics ”’ must pay more attention to the Vulgate, and must prove 
that their Massoretic text is worthy of the supreme confidence 
which they place in it. Rev. David Barry reviews the opinions 
of theologians as to the right in justice of making profit, when 
buying or selling, in virtue of some special knowledge. Rev. J. 
MacRory writes on the title The Son of Man, applied to Himself 
by our Lord over eighty times in the four Gospels, but never applied 
to Him by the Evangelists themselves, and met with only once in 
the rest of the New Testament, that is, in St. Stephen’s discourse 
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to the Sanhedrin. Dr. MacRory thinks that this title did not have 
among the people at large a Messianic significance, and that it was 
adopted for this reason by our Lord for the sake of prudence. 
Though it emphasized His humanity, and the uniqueness of His 
Personality, it veiled His claims until He had educated His disciples 
regarding the true rdle of the Messiah, and the spiritual nature of 
His Kingdom. The phrase may, and most probably does, mean 
“ The Son of Mankind,” and, as used by Christ, sets Him forth in 
immediate relation, not merely with one family or one nation, but 
with all mankind, as the type, the ideal representative of the human 
family. Christ did not adopt this title from Daniel (vii. 13), where 
the language is somewhat different, though He may have used it in 
allusion to the prophet’s words to show to the Jews that in this 
passage a Messiah had been foreshadowed, and that these fore- 
shadowings were by Him fulfilled. 


The Irish Ecclesiastical Record (January): Very Rev. James 
MacCaffrey records the experiences of the Catholic Church in 1914. 

Rev. Peter Byrne, C.M., relates the causes which led to the 
passing of the act to improve intermediate education in Ireland in 
1878. Previous to that time the endowments had been shamefully 
mismanaged, a fact exposed by a Royal Commission of 1854-58, 
but. not brought effectively before Parliament until 1874. Mr. 
Richard O’Shaughnessy, Lord Randolph Churchill, and Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain favored the new act. It instituted a system of public 
examinations for which prizes, exhibitions, and certificates were 
provided; included Irish language and history as subjects of exam- 
ination; and its benefits were soon extended to girls. Rt. Rev. 
John S. Vaughan writes on The War and Divine Providence. 
Rev. M. Eaton gives a history of the Responsories of the Divine 
Office. A Missionary Priest writes on the difficulty of teaching 
Catechism, particularly with such a manual as the Maynooth Cate- 
chism, which he believes too advanced for the child’s mind. 


Revue Pratique d’Apologétique (December): Abbé Th. Del- 
mont pays tribute to the late Comte Albert de Mun. Th. Main- 
age quotes at length Max Nordan’s very bitter opinion of Richard 
Wagner, to show how foolish those French music lovers are who 
idolize this German composure. In a long review of Cardinal 
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van Rossum’s new treatise on the Sacrament of Holy Orders, 
Joseph de Guibert defends the contrary thesis (that of Cardinal 
Billot), which holds that the Church has been able to determine 
the essential elements in certain Sacramental rites otherwise than 
by a formal and precise decree. 










Revue du Clergé Frangais (December): J. Bricout endeavors 
to discount “ the intellectual superiority of Germany ” by showing 
that France in every field possesses names no less renowned than 
those from beyond the Rhine. L. Cl. Fillion discusses many re- 
cent works by the radical German Protestant school upon Jesus 
Christ, and primitive Christianity. G. Planque reviews the situa- 
tion of the Anglican Church in connection with the disestablishment 
of the Church in Wales. Conciusion of an address by Abbé Jouin 
on the late Abbé Lesétre, showing his love for our Lord, his work 
among children, and his thoroughly priestly spirit dominating all 
his activity. ‘Three other men, Monsignor d’Hulst, Abbé de Broglie, 
and Abbé Huvelin, like Abbé Lesétre, notable in many ways, were, 
like him, first and always priests. 

































Etudes (November 5 and 20): Lucien Roure begins a study of 
St. Catherine of Siena with a description of her native city, based 
on a recent work on this subject by Langton Douglas. Yves de 
la Briére concludes an exposition of the Catholic doctrine on war. 
Louis Laurand shows how far astray some modern scholars 
have gone in their views of classical antiquity, through an excessive 
suspicion against ancient historians and an equally excessive cre- 
dence in plausible, but unfounded hypotheses. 























Recent Events. 


The Editor of THe CATHOLIC WoRLD wishes to state that none 
of the contributed articles or departments, signed or unsigned, of 
the magazine, with the exception of “ With Our Readers,” voices 
the editorial opinion of the magazine. And no article or department 
voices officially the opinion of the Paulist Community. 


The opening of the year 1915 found the 
France. French people facing the enemy with an 
unbroken and undaunted spirit. The na- 
tional ministry of which M. Viviani is the head, and which includes 
representatives of all the Republican parties even of the most ex- 
treme of the Socialists and of the Anti-Militarists, remains in power 
without any change. General Joffre’s position as the Generalissimo 
of the army remains unchallenged. In fact so great is the satisfac- 
tion felt at his success that a proposal has been made to revive in 
his honor the old title of Marshal of France. More than half of 
that portion of France which at the beginning of last September 
was occupied by the Germans has been recovered, while with the 
help of the British and Belgian forces a small part of Belgian terri- 
tory has been saved from occupation by the Germans, and in 
Alsace the French have for some time secured possession of certain 
districts. The return of the Government to Paris indicates the 
confidence felt by France that the worst is over, and although a 
large extent of territory, and some important cities and towns are in 
the hands of the enemy, no doubt is felt that his expulsion is only 
a question of time. 

According to the Premier, the efforts of the French are not to 
be limited simply to the liberation of their own territory. These 
efforts, the Premier declared, with the unanimous consent of all 
parties and factions of the Chamber, “ will not be discontinued until 
outraged right has been avenged, the provinces taken from France 
in 1871 regained, nor before to heroic Belgium the fullness of her 
material prosperity and her political independence have been re- 
stored, and Prussian militarism broken.” This declaration of M. 
Viviani shows that France’s aim is almost identical with that of 
Great Britain, as set forth by Mr. Asquith, the British Prime 
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Minister. Great Britain, he declared, “ will never sheathe the sword 
until Belgium recovers in full measure all, and more than all, that 
she has sacrificed; until France is adequately secured against the 
menace of aggression; until the rights of the smaller nationalities 
of Europe are placed upon an unassailable foundation, and until the 
military domination of Prussia is wholly and finally destroyed.” 
If Great Britain’s proposed aims are somewhat more extensive than 
are those of France, Russia’s go even farther, for her avowed 
objects include “ the freeing of the Poles and the Danes, as well as 
of Alsace-Lorraine, from the oppressor’s yoke.” The French 
Premier renewed his adhesion to the treaty of September 4th made 
with Great Britain and Russia, by which it was agreed that no peace 
should be made with Germany except with the mutual agreement 
of the Three Powers. Not merely was there hope, the Premier 
declared, but an assured certainty of victory, an assurance based 
upon the determination of the people and the army. The severity 
of the task was fully recognized, nor was it expected that it would 
be accomplished in a short time: the country, however, was prepared 
for every sacrifice. No less an object was at stake than the fate 
of the world, whether it was to be dominated by a military absolut- 
ism of the character so recently disclosed, or by nations which have 
self-government as their ideals. An interesting feature in the 
meeting of the Assembly was the presence in the gallery of two 
members of the German Reichstag—Herr Weh, Deputy for Metz, 
who is now serving in the French army, and the Abbé Wetterlé. 
Herr Blumenthal, the Mayor of Colmar, was also present. 

The Chamber passed unanimously the vote on account for six 
months, and, as a sign of the sacred unity which now exists, an 
inquiry into two contested elections was abandoned. The vote 
included a sum of sixty millions to be applied to the rebuilding of 
the ruins made by the Germans, and so great is the recuperative 
power of the French that already in the devastated districts many 
of the signs of the enemy’s march have been obliterated. The 
French engineers have rebuilt the bridges within a few miles of the 
territory still occupied. The churches, however, are not so easily 
restored, and their ruins remain, as well as the graves of the dead. 
The reconstitution of the life of the peasants in the ruined villages 
is the hardest task of all. This has been undertaken with the help 
of our fellow-countrymen, who have formed a committee and have 
raised funds for the purpose, and have undertaken to provide imple- 

ments of agriculture and food and clothing until the next harvest. 
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Many changes have already been the result of the war. One 
of these is in the character of the French soldier. Of old he has 
chiefly been distinguished for dash and élan, but has at times proved 
to be lacking in endurance: if not successful at first, he has been 
prone to give up in despair. This war has demanded the exercise 
of perseverance under defeat, and of patience even when on the 
aggressive. From the necessity of the,case the French soldier has 
developed these very qualities in a high degree, and to his old- 
established virtues of. initiative, bravery, and fearlessness, he has 
added endurance, patience, and stoicism. 

Another important change is in the attitude of the French 
people, and even of the authorities, towards religion. For many 
years past the participation of French officials in religious services 
has been abandoned. It has now in several instances been re- 
sumed. The hitherto widespread unbelief in every form of religion 
is beginning to give way to an opposite tendency. Unprejudiced 
observers testify to a growing movement in an opposite direction, 
and declare that a strong vein of religious feeling is running through 
the nation. Moreover, at the beginning of the war military chap- 
lains were appointed for the troops, a thing which has not been 
done since the separation of Church and State. These chaplains 
are recognized by the State and the army as regular functionaries 
liable only for clerical work. They constitute an outward and 
visible sign of the partial closing of the breach between Church and 

State, and form another indication of the “ sacred union ” which has 

been brought about by the war. In addition to the chaplains a 

large number of priests are serving in one capacity or another in the 

army, some as simple soldiers. Even these, however, say Mass 
from time to time, and minister to the spiritual needs of their fellow- 
soldiers. Their devotion, as well as that of the Sisters in nursing the 
wounded, has been influential in turning the tide. The Comte de 

Mun, on his deathbed, was cheered by these signs of a religious 

revival, and died with full confidence in the victory of the “ New 

France ” which has arisen. 

Another result of the war, which is more important than it 
looks at first sight, is its effect upon the fashions. Paris has for 
long been the ruling influence determining the dress of women, and 
it cannot be denied that the dress of women is a potent influence 
the world over. Of late that influence has been in the highest 
degree pernicious. The war has made a great change. Self-denial, 
sober raiment, and good manners are the ruling factors in Paris now. 
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Elegant sobriety has become the dominating characteristic. Large 
numbers of the women of Paris, and indeed of the whole of France, 
are unceasingly engaged in making garments for the army, or in 
contributing to its comfort. The soldiers at Christmas were liter- 
ally overwhelmed with the presents which were sent to the fighting 
line. 


The news which comes from Germany is so 
Germany. exclusively official that it will meet with 
the full acceptance of those only who are 
strong German sympathizers. Other statements that leak out may 
or may not be true, and are, therefore, scarcely worthy of note. 
One thing, however, seems certain, and that is that the Chief of 
the Staff, General von Moltke, has either resigned or has been 
relieved of his office—a thing which indicates either his own dis- 
satisfaction with the conduct of the war or that of the Em- 
peror. The resignation just announced of the Minister of Finance 
would point (if true) to an even more serious embarrassment 
for the German Government. Another thing that may be noted 
as fairly well established is that Great Britain is looked upon as 
the chief enemy of the German Empire. Victory over her is the 
thing of all others to be desired. 

The beginning of the year found Germany in possession of 
what on a very rough estimate may be looked upon as a tenth of 
French territory. All but a fraction of Belgium also was in the 
military occupation of German troops as well as the Grand Duchy 
of Luxembourg. On the other hand, France has secured a small 
lodgment in Alsace, and Russia has in East Prussia occupied a dis- 
trict of uncertain extent. The war between Russia and Germany has 
swayed backwards and forwards in Poland, where the sufferings of 
Catholics have been so great as to be comparable to those of the 
Belgian Catholics, although there has not been the same destruction 
of buildings, religious and secular. 

The unanimity of opinion in support of the war seems to be 
maintained, although Herr Liebknecht voted at the last Sessions of 
the Reichstag against the credit asked for by the Government; 
he was, however, the only one who thus acted. He is said to 
have explained the apparent unity of the Socialists by the fact 
that martial law existed throughout the Empire. In Bavaria the 
violation of Belgian neutrality has been criticized not on the ground 
that it was wrong, but because it has alienated neutral nations 
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from Germany’s cause, and made them distrustful of its conduct 
in the future. The confidence in ultimate success has, however, 
by no means abated; even the fact that in the Western Campaign 
Germany has for the past six weeks been acting almost entirely 
on the defensive, has not shaken this confidence. 


Like the German Empire, the Dual-Mon- 
Austria-Hungary. archy is almost a sealed book, and but little 
reliance can be placed upon the accounts 
which have been given of the events which have taken place within 
its limits since the war commenced. It is certain, however, that a 
large part of Galicia has been lost, and is now in the possession of 
the Russians. Bukowina, too, has been invaded, as well as Hun- 
gary, but the enemy has not succeeded in establishing a permanent 
foothold. Austro-Hungarian attempts on Servia have been dis- 
astrously defeated, but the efforts of the latter, assisted by Monte- 
negro, to take possession of Bosnia have not proved successful. A 
clear indication that things are not going well with Austria-Hungary 
is the resignation of Count Berchtold, the author of the ultimatum 
to Servia which was the occasion of the war. The author of a 
policy which is succeeding is not likely to resign or, at all events, 
to have his resignation accepted. The precise grounds for the 
resignation are, of course, more or less a matter of speculation; 
but as he has been succeeded by a Hungarian, it may be surmised 
that the dissatisfaction of Hungary with the conduct of the war, 
which has for some time been manifesting itself, has grown strong 
enough to find this way of securing a change. Subservience to 
Germany is said to have been a marked feature of Count Berch- 
told’s policy. The new Foreign Minister, Baron Stephan von 
Burian, is reputed to be a masterful Magyar, who deeply resents 
what he looks upon as the sacrifice of the interests of his country 
to those of the German Empire. A “veteran diplomat,” writing 
in the New York Times, sees in the change the first step in the 
secession of Austria-Hungary from Germany, with a view to her 
withdrawal from the war. According to the same authority, the 
influence of the new Foreign Secretary with Rumania and Bulgaria 
may be strong enough to remove the bad feeling caused by the 
policy of Count Berchtold. It may even prevent these two nations 
from ever taking part in the war. 
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Belgium still maintains her heroic resistance 
Belgium. to the assault upon her liberty and independ- 

ence, and in this she is supported by the 

highest ecclesiastical authority in Belgium—Cardinal Mercier. Ina 
Pastoral he has, as follows, defined in the clearest and most unmis- 
takable terms the duties of Catholics with regard to the question 
of their civil allegiance: 















I do not require of you to renounce any of your national desires. On the 
contrary, I hold it as part of the obligations of my episcopal office to instruct 
you as to your duty in face of the Power that has invaded our soil and now 
occupies the greater part of our country. The authority of that Power is no 
lawful authority. Therefore in the soul and conscience you owe it neither 
respect, nor attachment, nor obedience. 

The sole lawful authority in Belgium is that of our King, of our Govern- 
ment, of the elected representatives of the nation. This authority alone has a 
right to our affection, our submission. 

Thus, the invaders’ acts of public administration have in themselves no 
authority, but legitimate authority has tacitly ratified such of those acts as affect 
the general interests, and this ratification, and this only, gives them juridic 
value. 

Occupied provinces are not conquered provinces. Belgium is no more a 
German province than Galicia is a Russian province. Nevertheless, the occupied 
portion of our country is in a position it is compelled to endure. The greater 
part of our towns, having surrendered to the enemy on conditions, are bound 
to observe those conditions. From the outset of military operations the civil 
authorities of the country urged upon all private persons the necessity of 
abstention from hostile acts against the enemy’s army. That instruction remains 
in force. It is our army, and our army solely, in league with the valiant troops 
of our Alliés, that has the honor and the duty of national defence. Let us 
entrust the army with our final deliverance. 

Towards the persons of those who are holding dominion among us by 
military force, and who assuredly cannot but be sensible of the chivalrous energy 
with which we have defended, and are still defending, our independence, let us 
conduct ourselves with all needful forbearance. Some among them have de- 
clared themselves willing to mitigate, as far as possible, the severity of our 
situation, and to help us to recover some minimum of regular civic life. Let us 
observe the rules they have laid upon us so long as those rules do not violate 
our personal liberty, nor our consciences as Christians, nor our duty to our 
country. 







































The sufferings of the Belgians have excited sympathy in every 
part of the world; and not a sympathy which has been merely senti- 
mental. In our country especially has this been felt, and it has 
manifested itself in a way never equalled before. The enormous 
sum of fourteen millions has already been subscribed for the support 
of the needy and famishing, and assurances are given that help 
will be continued until the Belgians are restored to their own. 
“ Words fail me,” says Cardinal Mercier in a letter to Mr. Hoover, 
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the Chairman of the American Committee for Relief, “to express 
my deep appreciation of the bountiful generosity of the American 


people.” 

If anyone still doubts the terrible sufferings inflicted upon 
the Belgian people, the Cardinal’s personal and direct evidence must 
be found convincing. In his recent pastoral the Cardinal says: 


I have traversed the greater part of the districts most terribly 
devastated in my diocese; and the ruins I beheld and the ashes were more 
dreadful than I, prepared by the saddest of forebodings, could have imagined. 
Other parts of my diocese, which I have not yet had time to visit, have in like 
manner been laid waste. Churches, schools, asylums, hospitals, convents ‘in 
great numbers, are in ruins. Entire villages have all but disappeared. At 
Werchter-Wackerzeel, for instance, out of three hundred and eighty homes, a 
hundred and thirty remain; at Tremeloo two-thirds of the village are over- 
thrown; at Bueken, out of a hundred houses, twenty are standing; at Schaffen 
one hundred and eighty-nine houses out of two hundred are destroyed—eleven 
still stand. At Louvain the third part of the buildings are down; one thousand 
and seventy-four dwellings have disappeared; on the town land and in the 
suburbs, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-three houses have been burned. 

Many a parish has lost its pastor. There is sounding in my ears the sorrow- 
ful voice of an old man of whom I asked whether he had had Mass on Sunday 
in his battered church. “It is two months,” he said, “since we had a church.” 
The parish priest and the curate have been interned in a concentration camp. 

Thousands of Belgian citizens have in like manner been deported to the 
prisons of Germany, to Munsterlagen, to Celle, to Madgeburg. At Munsterlagen, 
alone three thousand one hundred civil prisoners were numbered. History will 
tell of the physical and moral torments of their long martyrdom. Hundreds of 
innocent men_were shot. I possess no complete necrology; but I know that 
there were ninety-one shot at Aerschot, and that there, under pain of death, 
their fellow citizens were compelled to dig their graves. In the Louvain group 
of communes one hundred and seventy-six persons, men and women, old men and 
sucklings, rich and poor, in health and sickness, were shot or burned. 

In my diocese alone I know that thirteen priests or religious were put to 
death. One of these, the parish priest of Gelrode, suffered, I believe, a veritable 
martyrdom. I made a pilgrimage to his grave, and, amid the little flock which 
so lately he had been feeding with the zeal of an apostle, there did I pray to 
him that from the height of Heaven he would guard his parish, his diocese, 
his country. 

We can neither number our dead nor compute the measure of our ruins. 
And what would it-be if we turned our sad steps towards Liége, Namur, Audenne, 
Dinant, Tamines, Charleroi, and elsewhere? 

And there where lives were not taken, and there where the stones of build- 
ings were not thrown down, what anguish unrevealed! Families, hitherto living 
at ease, now in bitter want; all commerce at an end, all careers ruined; industry 
at a standstill; thousands upon thousands of working men without employment; 
working women, shop girls, humble servant girls without the means of earning 
their bread; and poor souls forlorn on the bed of sickness and fever, crying, 
“O Lord, how long, how long?” 

There is nothing to reply. The reply remains the secret of God. 
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No changes have taken place in the Cabinet 
Great Britain. since the war commenced. The example 

of Belgium and France in favoring a 
Cabinet embracing all the various parties, was not followed. 
The Cabinet remains a strictly Party Cabinet. It is, however, 
supported whole-heartedly by both the Unionist and Irish 
Nationalist leaders. This has not stood in the way of friendly 
criticism, the object of which has been chiefly the censorship 
and the disasters which have befallen certain ships of the navy. 
The censorship of the press is so alien to British habits that the 
endeavor to exercise it has led to much heartburning. Even the 
principles by which it was to be ruled were undefined. One of the 
censors was understood to claim the right to suppress the news of 
any disaster. Criticism in Parliament forced a disavowal of such a 
practice, and limited the right to the concealment of only such news 
as might be of advantage to the enemy. The practical application of 
this principle has not, however, been entirely satisfactory. In con- 
sequence too great a degree of uncertainty prevails about the actual 
situation. 

It seems clear that Great Britain is practically master 
of the seas, with the possible exception, strange to say, of her own 
shores. Mines and submarines endanger the safety of her ships 
at her own gates. The hourly expectation of the Great Fleet of 
Germany making a supreme effort to destroy that of Great Britain, 
keeps her people in a state of anxious waiting. The possibility of 
an invasion and of an attack by a fleet of Zeppelins, adds a further 
element of disquietude, but so far at least as an invasion is con- 
cerned, it is looked upon merely as a possibility—a possibility for 
which they are fully prepared. 

With the results of the war in France and Belgium, a fair 
degree of satisfaction is felt, when account is taken of Great 
Britain’s unpreparedness for warfare on the Continent. The esti- 
mated war strength of the regular army of Great Britain at the time 
immediately preceding the outbreak of the war was only 275,000 
men, while that of Germany was 2,250,000, exclusive of the 810,000 
that Austria-Hungary could bring into the field. By voluntary 
enlistment—a thing unparalelled in modern history—Great Britain 
now possesses an army of between two and three millions of men, 
who are on the point of devoting themselves to the service of 
their country. 

With the progress of the war in other parts of the world, 
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greater satisfaction is felt by the inhabitants of Great Britain. 
This satisfaction, however, is provisional, for the result depends 
upon the issue of the conflict in Europe. Up to the present, 
the entrance of Turkey into the war has led to the. adding 
of Cyprus to the list of British possessions. Another part of the 
Ottoman dominion, Egypt, has not been annexed, Great Britain’s 
action having been limited to the declaration of a Protectorate. 
This was done with the avowed purpose of preparing the country 
for an increased degree of self-government. This, however, does 
not apply to the Sudan, which has not, since its re-conquest by Lord 
Kitchener, formed any part of the Turkish dominions. An expedi- 
tion from India has taken possession of Basra near the head of 
the Persian Gulf, and has advanced far up the Euphrates. It may 
be that Baghdad itself may fall. Of the German Colonies, Togo- 
land surrendered to the British in the first weeks of the war; 
Cameroon is being attacked; places in Southwest Africa have 
been seized, and the German effort to raise a rebellion in the Union 
of South Africa defeated. In East Africa the Germans have been 
successful in resisting a British attack, while, on the other hand, 
British East Africa has succeeded in repelling the Germans. Ger- 
man New Guinea has been seized by an Australian expedition, as 
well as the Prince Bismarck Archipelago. The Samoan Colony has 
fallen into the hands of New Zealand. Japan has taken possession 
of Kiao-Chao, with the town and fortress of Tsingtau after a siege 
of a few weeks. The Marshall Islands have also been occupied 
by the Japanese. What has become of the Caroline Islands and a 
few other of the island possessions of Germany has not transpired. 

Among the results of the war so far attained may be enumer- 
ated not merely the adjournment of the struggles between political 
parties which were assuming an-extremely bitter, not to say, ven- 
omous character, but also the fact that a really heartfelt union has 
grown up between the upper and lower classes which were normally 
separated by divisions somewhat resembling the castes of India. 
The devotion to a common cause, and the sacrifices all have been 
making for its sake, have led to a mutual esteem and even affection 
never felt before. Another indication of a greater degree of 
national unity is the provision made by the Government at the 
beginning of the war for the distress which it was expected would 
be caused to the poorest of the working classes—those whom it was 
thought would be thrown out of employment. The Government 
in asking of Parliament the necessary funds for the carrying on of 
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the war, made provision for special grants to those likely to suffer 
in this way. Asa matter of fact, in the course of events, it has not 
been found necessary to make use of this provision, for unemploy- 
ment instead of increasing has steadily diminished since the war 
began. No emergency measures have been required. 

In other respects the tendency characteristic of our times to 
enlarge the bounds of state control has been acccentuated and 
developed in ways too numerous to mention. It will be interesting 
to see whether, when the war is over, it will lead to reaction or devel- 
opment. An unexpected result of the war has been not indeed a 
complete resumption of the diplomatic relations between Great 
Britain and the Pope, which have been suspended for centuries, 
but the sending of an open and fully authorized Envoy to the Holy 
See, with the Pope’s full approbation and consent. According to 
the instructions of the British Foreign Office, the Envoy’s mission 
was to congratulate His Holiness on his election, and at the same 
time to lay before him the motives which compelled his Majesty’s 
Government, after exhausting every effort in their power to preserve 
the peace of Europe, to intervene in the present war, and to inform 
His Holiness of their attitude towards the various questions that 
arise therefrom. The Envoy was received by the Holy Father 
with great cordiality. Whether the mission is of a permanent 
character, or only for the duration of the war, is uncertain. 








With Our Readers. 


HE ever-increasing demand for Catholic reading is an encouraging 

sign. The pamphlet racks which have been installed in so many 

of our churches have brought the tract and pamphlet and book within 

easy reach of our people. They have become acquainted with the 

variety, the extent, and the worth of such reading matter, and the 

repeated orders for renewal of stock is the best evidence of the good 
work which these pamphlet racks accomplish. 


* * * ne 


ANY of our Catholic societies are taking up the work of the 
distribution of pamphlets, particularly in localities where the 
Church is attacked and misrepresented. A most effective answer to 
the calumnies of the Church’s enemies is a plain statement of her 
doctrine, dogmatic and moral; of the standards of Christian living 
which she demands of her children; of the virtue of her sacraments, 
particularly of Penance and Holy Communion; of the lofty ideals and 
unselfishness of the priestly and the conventual life to which many of 
her sons and daughters are called. 

To make known her unique title as the mother of civilization; 
her unequalled record of service to humanity; her consistent and 
complete philosophy which saves science from bankruptcy and man- 
kind from despair, will win to her many souls. Before, they knew 
her only in caricature; now they know her as she really is. 


* * * * 


HE effective means of carrying on such a propaganda is the short 

pamphlet. That form of publication is particularly suited to our 

day, for it is undeniable that people, as a rule, will not read lengthy 
books. 

So extensive is the work to be done that the wide circulation 
of pamphlets is a necessity. Catholics, themselves, need to keep 
alive to the teachings of their Faith; to the problems that the Church 
must actively meet; to the exhortations which the Holy Father sends 
out to the faithful. Catholics should be at least fairly well-informed 
on the general points of Church history, so as to be able to give a 
satisfactory answer to common objections. These pamphlets ought 
to be circulated in every part of our country, for in every part is there 
misunderstanding of the teachings of the Church; in every part there 
are souls to be enlightened and converted. 
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‘THEREFORE, to meet the demand the supply of pamphlets must be 

large and varied. Moreover, the cost of these pamphlets must be 
kept as low as possible. The pastors, the societies that purchase 
them, have not large funds at their command; they are doing a mis- 
sionary work, and every aid should be given them in the work that 
can possibly be given. Indeed, some pastors, very zealous for souls, 
some organizations that are alive to the need, and some individuals 
who must meet a particular demand, are unable to pay for pamphlets 
and reading matter which they see would do much good. It should 
be possible for the good of souls, and the welfare of Holy Church, 
to meet these demands. 

The extent of the body of Catholic truth—all the questions to 
which it gives rise, all the objections with which it meets—means that 
the number of pamphlets with regard to subject matter is practically 
unlimited. The Catholic Faith covers every question that can come 
before the mind of man; its doctrine and its philosophy are con- 
stantly unfolding to meet new problems and new conditions; its 
history knows no end, it is always a living, active and aggressive force. 
Therefore, until the end of time it will need its defence and its ex- 
position. Truth is one; error is multiple; and while error is endless 
in its objections and its perversions, truth must never rest in showing 
itself one and consistent and all-satisfying. 

* * * * 
VEN though our pamphlets of defence and exposition number 
to-day into the thousands, we have not begun to meet fully, much 
less exhaust, the demand. Nor can we ever exhaust it, not only 
because of what we have said above, but also because each particular 
generation, and each nation, has its particular needs; its racial differ- 
ences, its own genius which no other generation or nation adequately 
meets. Zeal of the house of the Lord should devour us. His dwell- 
ing place is truth which by its beauty would win the souls of all men 
and all generations. That zeal should sustain and inspire us so that 
we will be prepared to meet any and every demand made upon us. 
* : * - * 
OR the building up of a thoroughly capable and comprehensive 
pamphlet defence, as it may be called, The Paulist Press was 
organized many years ago, and carries on its missionary work to this 
day. The demands made upon it for every kind of Catholic reading 
matter are becoming greater and greater. The clergy and the laity 
from districts that are poor, and yet wherein the Catholics need 
instruction, or where the Church is subjected to misrepresentation 
and calumny, appeal to us frequently to come to their aid. Hospitals, 
army and navy chaplains, institutions of every kind send us re- 
quests for Catholic books and pamphlets, devotional, historical, 
biographical. 
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E desire to be in a position whereby we may answer all these 
demands. And, therefore, we have organized The Paulist Press 
Association. The purpose of this organization is to continue in a 
most extensive and efficient way the work of The Paulist Press—to 
publish at a very low price Catholic literature that is above all else a 
capable and popular defence of the Catholic Faith and all questions 
touching upon it; to distribute such literature, freely, in cases of 
necessity where it will do good; to increase this treasury of Catholic 
defence by the constant publication of new pamphlets; to cultivate 
in as far as it is possible an American Catholic literature so as to 
bring out in this way the missionary spirit, through the press, of 
our own priests and sisters and laity. 





HE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS corrects the article, Protestantism in 
Cuba, published in THe CatHoric Worxp of November, 1914, on 
three points. It avers: 


First: The religious body which it represents is not spending $100,000 
annually in Cuba, but only $63,000. 

Second: Protestantism is not a failure in Cuba. 

Third: No effort is ever made by this organization to proselytize. 


To the first of these contentions the writer of Protestantism in 
Cuba answers that he did not write that article from official Church 
reports—with which he was, of course, entirely conversant; they are 
open to all—of money appropriated for Cuba. He wrote from actual, 
first-hand knowledge of money spent in Cuba. He studied those re- 
ports to which The Spirit of Missions refers, and found that they 
did not represent one-half the money actually expended. 

To the second. His article was careful not to say that Prot- 
estantism was a failure in Cuba. It merely said that Protestantism 
had done its best in Cuba, under most favorable conditions, with no 
appreciable results. A good many people would call this failure, but 
the article did not do so. 

The third is a question of words. The Spirit of Missions 
apparently holds that the attempt to make Protestants out of 
careless Catholics is not to be called an attempt to proselytize. The 
writer of Protestantism in Cuba thought that this was the exact mean- 
in of proselytism. 





NE of the most far-reaching evils of modern life, particularly in 
our larger cities, is the “ bankruptcy” of the home. Many in- 
fluences and tendencies have contributed to this sad condition, the 
inhumanly crowded tenement and the family hotel; the growing pas- 
sion for amusements and the increased facilities for gratifying it; 
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the increase of creature comforts, and the means that make house- 
keeping lighter or practically unnecessary; the insinuation, to say the 
least, of much of the radical talk of the day that a mother in her 
home occupies a rather mean and low position; the officiousness of 
the reformer and the incipient socialist who, because some homes are 
not what they ought to be, plan to rob home altogether of its province, 
and supplant it by some state organization or state government that 
will do much better the work for which the home is destined. 


* * 2k * 


NE might as well try to make bricks without straw, or build a 
house without a foundation as to try to make a nation of strong 
happy men and women without the home. 

It is the corner-stone, and the only corner-stone, of human society. 
The individual who does not recognize that the influence of his home 
is the best and most potent factor in the development of his character 
and his spiritual worth, is the rare exception. No institution has ever 
succeeded in doing the work of the home. An institution is not a 
home, and never can be. 


* * * * 


T should be the foremost concern of Catholics to protect the interests 
of the home; to champion its unique rights; to preach its responsi- 
bilities; and to work above all else for the betterment of the home 
or the improvement of conditions that will make a better home pos- 
sible. In seeking to better conditions that are the result of ill- 
conditioned and ill-directed home-life, it must never be forgotten 
that it is better to seek the improvement of those particular homes 
than to lift all responsibility from them and seek new agencies 
that will accept it. 


* * * * 


O those who look deep enough, one of the most unfortunate charac- 
teristics of many otherwise admirable reform measures, is this 
widespread shifting of responsibility. Much of our legislation tends to 
relieve the individual of that high sense of moral responsibility by 
which he should be governed, and to replace it by impersonal, legal 
enactments. True, democratic government must be the expression and 
the result of an accumulated personal consciousness; it can never 
impose that consciousness. Justice, temperance, honesty are born of 
a just people; no government can impose them, and if it tries it will 
meet only with failure. 

The tendency to force the State into assuming the duties of parents 
and supplying the deficiencies of home, may seem a short-cut to 
the cure of very evident evils; but it will be seen by experience that 
such a course leads only to greater and more far-reaching evils. 
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N the work of reform and of social betterment it is always well, 
even from a purely humanitarian point of view, to study those insti- 
tutions that historically have been the foundation of civilization and 
of progress. To preserve them; to raise their efficiency; to make 
the individual and the community more and more alive to their 
supreme importance, is one of the most effective works to which 
measures of social reform can be directed. 





\ TRITING in The Month for January, 1915, Father Keating dis- 
cusses those things that lead nations into the way of peace. 


Where nationality is so emphasized as to obscure the common origin and 
destiny of all the human race; when patriotism is cultivated without reference 
to the just rights of other nations, or even to the laws of God, then such 
nations are led away from the paths of peace. 

So many of the nations concerned have thrown off the guidance of the 
one institution ordained by Providence to curb the excesses of nationality, 
and to direct the aspirations of patriotism that sound views on these funda- 
mental points are likely to be at a discount. Nowhere are the limits of national 
aspirations so clearly and definitely traced as in the teaching of that Church, 
which embraces all nations and stands for the maintenance of a bond far 
stronger and more permanent than the forces which favor disunion. Con- 
sequently the disintegration of Christendom in the sixteenth century, by setting 
undue emphasis upon the principle of nationality, added a new disruptive 
influence, religious antagonism, to the already existing sources of international 
hostility. Then there arose in northwestern Europe those negations of the 
Christian ideal, “national” Churches. The civil power invaded the domain of 
the spiritual and the Cesarism of pagan times was restored. The higher unity 
of all mankind as children of the one great Father was obscured. The State 
presumed to guide the consciences and religious practices of its subjects, and 
the common law of Christendom no longer availed to check tyranny at home 
and aggression abroad. Catholicism in undivided Europe had not, indeed, 
prevented war, but it had gradually mitigated its horrors, and, in so far as its 
influence went, tended to remove its causes. After the Reformation, these causes 
got a fresh accession of vigor. Protestantism, which had no principle of unity 
in itself, has done nothing to unite those who profess it. It has destroyed, 
not only the common canons of belief, but also the common standard of 
morality. With no logical basis or coherent development, non-Catholic Chris- 
tianity falls an easy prey to aggressive rationalism, which, as a matter of fact, 
has already infected it to an alarming extent. 

* * * * 


HRISTIANITY by subordinating the temporal to the eternal puts 

in their proper place material well-being and political freedom— 

the legitimate objects of the secular state. It condemns wars or 
demonstrations of forces which are made by the State, not to protect 
rights already acquired, but to promote the commercial interests of 
any of its subjects. The aim of every government is to secure for all 
its citizens those conditions of order and material plenty which will 
best enable them to fulfill their destiny here and hereafter, and for 
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that reason it should set itself against the inordinate accumulation of 
wealth in a few hands. 
* * x * 
HERE can be no compromise between Christianity and this, which 
Father Keating calls “the Darwinian conception of human life 
and purpose.” Yet so deeply and terribly has the world outside the 
Catholic Church suffered by that conception that it has almost for- 
gotten what Christianity really is. The shock of this war upon the 
nations is calling them back to a better Christian sense, but with 
the end of the war will there come also the end of those theories de- 
structive of the Divinity of Jesus Christ; of the authority of the Bible; 
of so-called naturalistic ethics; of race suicide; of the denial of 
personal responsibility, yea, the denial of God Himself as the Creator 
and Ruler of the Universe. 
Only the humble and devout acceptance of the definite truths of 
Christianity can lead men out of the evils to which they have given 
themselves. The Christian spirit alone can make the right and just 


national spirit. 


The great basic fact of the common brotherhood of men must control 
the adjustment of international interests that will follow the war. The recogni- 
tion of a common Fatherland beyond this earth must keep our patriotism sound 
and reasonable and sweet, and banish that loathsome swaggering perversion 
of the virtue which is largely manifested in contempt and hatred of the foreigner, 
and empty boasting. 

* * * * 




















W*s is not a necessity of human nature. War is by no means a 
Christian tradition. Indeed our very profession of Christians 
means that we are pacificists. “The whole aim and object of Chris- 
tianity is to get rid of war by destroying the spirit that engenders it.” 
That the Church has by her power combated, weakened, and 
finally destroyed great abuses in the past, should give us hope. that 
under her guidance and in obedience to her spirit war also will dis- 
appear, because its causes will have disappeared. 


















N The Constructive Quarterly for December last, Dr. Edward A. 

Pace of the Catholic University writes of “the relations between 
philosophy and belief as these relations are held and carried to prac- 
tical results by the Catholic Church.” 

As the problem of the Catholic Church is to-day, in its work with 
the world, at bottom a philosophical one, the paper by Dr. Pace is of 
more than ordinary importance. For theories of life outside Catholic 
philosophy must necessarily press upon that philosophy at many points. 
The Catholic Church must preach its gospel to all nations. Its Faith 
is not merely emotional—unconcerned with reason. It is a “ reason- 
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able service” and must appeal to the intelligence as well as to the feel- 
ings. But considering the opposition, the vagaries, the ever-new de- 
mands of reason, any system that would successfully challenge and win 
it over must have within itself a power of adaptation whereby it can 
deal, energetically and prudently at once, with the various and varying 
results of human inquiry and human speculation. 

It will not surrender its faith at the sound of alarms from without, nor 
will it be deaf to the words of a new truth, however strange the voice of the 


herald. Rather will it seek to make that truth a part of its own strength 
and therefore an added means of influencing the world. 


* * * * 


‘THE power to achieve reconciliation and absorption will be the test 
of the vitality of the Catholic Church. 

The Catholic Church is a divine institution. Its commission and 
its authority are from Christ Himself. The Church is preserved 
from error by the guidance of the Holy Spirit. Such guidance is to 
continue to the end of time. 

It is evident, therefore, that for such a divine institution as the 
Church to have some relations with philosophy is out of the question. 
For example, the Church cannot submit her teachings “to the judg- 
ment of philosophy and abide by the latter’s verdict.” It is, first, 
beyond the competency of philosophy to say whether a doctrine is 
revealed or not; and secondly, philosophy has no means of securing a 
universal assent for any proposition bearing on religion. 

Some modern philosophies have advised the individual to separate 
his belief and his philosophy, and hold them safely away from each 
other. They have emptied truth of its objectivity; giving it only a 
subjective value, dependent on the mental phase which happened to be 
uppermost at a given moment in the individual. 


The Church does not and cannot sanction any and every scheme that is put 
forward as an adjustment of philosophy and belief. The proposed conciliations, 
however shrewdly devised, may labor under some inherent weakness which 
is easily detected even without the test of actual results. But the Church has 
the advantage of a long experience in dealing with theories and systems; 
and the Catholic position in this matter can be best explained by pointing to 
what the Church has done, or by noting at least some of the historical phases 
of the question. 

* * * * 


R. PACE then speaks at length of the work of the early Christian 

writers, who wrested from unjust possessors the gold and silver 

of truth, eliminating whatever was spurious and base. As time went 

on and the spirit of inquiry grew, a more rigorous method than that 

of Plato was demanded. In the Scholastic system the attitude of the 
Church towards philosophy is most plainly seen. 


The method of the Schoolmen was simply the outward form in which the 
vital and directive principles of their system found expression. God, they held, 
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is the source both of the truths which can be known by the light of reason 
and of those which are given through revelation. He has impressed upon the 
intellect those first principles which lie back of all reasoning and which are, 
or should be, the ultimate test of the processes of thought in the natural order. 
When He reveals truth of a higher order, there can be no contradiction between 
it and reason, since God cannot be at variance with Himself. The ultimate 
ground of unity, then, is not the natural ability of the mind to know, nor its 
natural tendency to seek, the truth; it is the divine wisdom in its necessary, 
absolute consistency. 

* * * * 


N conclusion, Dr. Pace answers the objection of why the Church 
maintains towards philosophy an attitude taken long before the 
present era of intellectual “ freedom.” What is called “ progress” is 
no sure or fixed standard of truth. Departures from the existing order 
or the accepted belief are not necessarily really progressive; they may 
be grossly erroneous. Every erroneous theory hinders the search 
after truth. By rejecting them the Church contributes to the protec- 
tion and the furtherance of man’s best interests. 


From another point of view it can be shown why the Church is so vigilant 
in regard to error and so resolute in condemning it when silence would be the 
easier method. Mankind can wait patiently while science and philosophy get 
rid of the errors by which they are hampered in their respective lines of 
progress. But the doctrines of faith are doctrines of the salvation for which 
the individual must strive here and now. They are given not merely as truths 
to be known but also as directions for the moral life. Obedience to the divine 
law presupposes the recognition of the law contained in revelation. Conse- 
quently, erroneous views regarding matters of faith have practical results 
which sooner or later must rob Christian life of its foundation. And though 
the Church cannot compel any one to accept the truth or to live according 
to its moral teachings, these must none the less be upheld in their purity and 
integrity. Failure to condemn error would be equivalent to failure in duty 
on the part of the Church. 
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